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LUTHER KUHLMAN, D.D. 


Dr. LUTHER KUHLMAN was born at 
New Centerville, Somerset County, Pa., 
November 8, 1851, and died at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., October 18, 1936, within 
twenty-one days of the age of eighty- 
five years. He 
was the son of 
the Rev.J. Fred- 
erick and Louisa 
(Smith) Kuhl- 
man. Having 
lost his mother 
in his infancy, 
the impression- 
able years of his 
childhood and 
youth were spent 
in the home of 
his paternal 
grandparents. 
DR. LUTHER KUHLMAN Dr. Kuhlman 

received his 
early education in the public schools of 
his native county and a normal school, 
and at the age of seventeen began to 
teach school. His father having become 
the home missionary of the Alleghany 
Synod in the young state of Nebraska, 
Dr. Kuhlman removed to that state, and 
here he continued to teach for three 
years. During this time he attached him- 
self to the state surveying corps and had 
the interesting experience of helping to 
He then became a 
charter student of the young University 
of Nebraska. Dr. Kuhlman entered the 
freshman class of Gettysburg College in 
1876 and was graduated in 1879 as vale- 
dictorian of his class. Three years later 
he was graduated from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary. He was licensed to preach by the 
Alleghany Synod in 1881 and was or- 
dained by the same body in 1882. He 
served the following pastorates: Jenners- 
town, Pa., 1882-1884; Second Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, 1884-1888; Frederick, 
Md., 1888-1903; and Boiling Springs, Pa., 
1920-1922. 

For thirteen years, from 1903 to 1916, 
Dr. Kuhlman was professor of Biblical 
Theology and Missions in the Seminary 
at Gettysburg. This position he resigned 
to become the field secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, continuing in this 
service for three years. For thirty-two 
years he had been a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and for nineteen 
years its president. In 1910 Dr. Kuhlman 
was chosen by the Board of Foreign 
Missions one of the four General Synod 
delegates to the World Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dr. Kuhlman was an outstanding ser- 
vant of the church. He was a gifted 
preacher. He had come into the ministry 
by deliberate conviction. He had seen 
the need of the Gospel in frontier life. 


He believed it was the one thing needful - 


for the nation and the world. He en- 
thusiastically dedicated his powers to its 
proclamation. He learned his craft from 
such master preachers as Brown and 
Stork, and he was a worthy follower in 
their footsteps. He was early in demand 
as a special pleader for the interests 
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of the church. He was aflame with mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, and it was a natural 
step that he became a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in his early 
ministry, that later he became president 
of that Board, and then its field secretary. 

Dr. Kuhlman served a term as pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod and was 
always prominent in the work of that 
body and of the General Synod. He was 
an honorary member of the Iota Chapter 
of Pennsylvania Phi Beta Kappa. The 
degree of Doctor of Diviinty was con- 
ferred upon him by his Alma Mater. 

In 1882 Dr. Kuhlman was united in 
marriage with Miss Alice Louise War- 
ren of Gettysburg, who died in 1926. 
Since 1922 Dr. Kuhlman made his res- 
idence in Gettysburg. 

Funeral services were held in Christ 
Church, Gettysburg, October 15, the Rev. 
D. F. Putman, pastor, officiating, assisted 
by the Rey. S. L. Hench, president of the 
West Pennsylvania Synod, Dr. John 
Aberly, president of the Seminary, and 
Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D. Inter- 
ment was made in Evergreen Cemetery. 

Dr. Kuhlman was a pastor of tender 
sympathy and self-sacrificing fidelity, 
who gripped his parishioners as with 
hooks of steel, and the ties made in the 
pastoral relation held in warm personal 
friendship as long as he lived. Among 
the mourners at his bier were former 
parishioners of early years. 

Dr. Kuhlman’s service in the seminary 
was in line with his life of preaching 
and all that entered into the making of 
preachers. His life in the seminary was 
an open book, a beautiful testimony to 
the faith of his soul. Of those years his 
chapel prayers are a fragrant memory. 
The prayers of the Service Book seemed 
cold after a prayer by Dr. Kuhlman. 

Dr. Kuhlman’s last service to the 
church was rendered as a member of the 
Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church, to which he 
was appointed in 1926. During the last 
biennium. he served as president of the 
Commission. The papers which he had 
prepared for the convention of the 
United Lutheran Church at Columbus 
were lying on his desk when he took to his 
bed. He went instead to the general con- 
vention of the firstborn who are written 
in heaven. He stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb with the multitude 
which no man can number, clothed with 
the white robes of victory and crying 
salvation to our God that sitteth on the 
throne and to the Lamb. 

Dr. Kuhlman is survived by the fol- 
lowing nephews and nieces: Russell E. 
Kuhlman, E. Roy Kuhlman, Mrs. Martin 
L. Clare, Dr. M. W. Kuhlman, Dr. H. S. 


Kuhlman, Mrs. Abdel Ross Wentz, and 


Dr. S. W. Kuhlman. Fi, (G3 As 
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OPIATE OR ENERCIZER 


Pastor Charles L. Venable Examines a Familiar Text’s Im- and Ap-plications* 


Matt. 11: 28-30. “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.” 


WE DO WELL to remember that this is the invitation of 
Jesus. I suppose you and I have a right to start a new 
religion if we want to. But if we are going to preach or 
teach the religion of Jesus Christ, we do not have a right 
to alter this invitation. 

If we must have a program for the world, and most of 
these conferences such as yours seem to feel that we must, 
though I am not sure about it myself—then here is our 
program: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy 
and my burden is light.” 

If we must have a creed,—and we must, if we are to 
follow our Lord’s command to love the Lord our God with 
all our mind as well as our heart, soul and strength, then 
it would seem uncommonly strange that we should pass 
this one by which comes from the lips of the Lord Himself. 

In a word, we are standing close to the heart of Chris- 
tianity when we fix our minds upon these words, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” 

But if these words are the very heart of Christianity, 
they are also the vital point of the attack upon Christianity 
in our day; not only the theoretical attack of intellectuals, 
which is not often of serious concern, but the attack 


against Christianity represented by the attitude of the 


masses of mankind in our day, which, though ever so in- 
articulate, is of supreme importance in every age. And 
here is what they are saying, articulately or inarticulately: 
You Christians propose to go down into the slums of a 
city and stand on the street corners and say to people who 
have no jobs, who cannot provide food and clothing and the 
decencies of life for their families and children, Come to 
Jesus and everything will be all right! You propose to go 
out to the countries of the Far East, where, as Dr. Robert 
E. Speer told us some years ago, the supervisor of the 
factory walks up and down between the rows of little chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and eleven, working four- 
teen hours a day, seven days in the week, armed with a 
lath with which he beats them over the back if their tired 
little fingers hesitate or fumble at their toil, and you pro- 
pose to say to them, Come to Jesus and everything will be 
all right! If that is your religion, then your religion is 
an “opiate to the people.” 


The Question Will Be Asked 


That is exactly the question which we must face and 
answer for our day and generation; is this invitation of 
Jesus an opiate to the people or is it a dynamic power? Is 
it moral stultification or moral emancipation? Shall we 
offer the world this invitation of Jesus or our schools and 
hospitals and institutions of social change? This seems 
to me to be the burning issue of our generation and the 
crucial question in the heart of every Christian today. 

Before we answer it we must be clear in our terms. We 


* From a discourse delivered at the Lake Geneva School of Missions. 


must, to say the least, understand the language of our in- 
vitation, the terms of this offer of Jesus. And to do that 
we will have to understand the figure of speech which 
Jesus is using. Years ago when I went to a little one-room 
red brick schoolhouse in rural Pennsylvania, because we 
had no pump on the school grounds, we had to carry our 
drinking water in a bucket about three-quarters of a mile 
from the nearest farmhouse. Now none of us, even the 
largest and oldest, could have carried that bucket of water 
without strain and weariness and many a stop if we had 
had to carry it alone. What we did was to take a stick 
and swing the bucket between two of us and then even the 
smallest of us could do with ease what none of us could 
do alone. What Jesus is saying is, You take one end of 
the yoke or stick and I’ll take the other, and then we can 
carry any of the burdens and difficulties and duties of life 
without stress or strain, between the two of us. Is this, 
then, an opiate or a power? 


Three Proposals 


I submit quite simply that this invitation of Jesus pro- 
poses three things. It proposes, in the first place, that we 
link ourselves to a great personality. That is putting it on 
its very lowest terms; but if we understand anything about 
the dynamics of personality, we would know that that is 
no opiate but the first step in the release of personal power 
within us. One of my friends said to me in our senior year 
in seminary, “I have been reading today in my diary and 
I happened on a page which I wrote when I was a sopho- 
more in college. I found that I had put down these words, 
‘I have just finished reading the biography of David Liv- 
ingstone and I have decided to give my life for Africa.’ ” 
Six months from that day, he sailed with shining coun- 
tenance for our hardest field on the east coast of Africa, 
a field that was known as the “graveyard of missionaries.” 
Linking his life with a great personality was not an opiate 
but an awakening for him! 

I heard Dr. Sherwood Eddy say about a year ago, “A 
quarter of a century ago I knew three young men. (As a 
matter of fact Dr. Eddy had no small part in linking their 
lives up to Jesus.) Of these three men one today is the 
bishop of the robber tribes of North India. He wanted 
and asked for the hardest field that could be found. To- 
night, and every night of every year, ten thousand of 
these former robber bands are gathered in the study of 
the Bible as a result of this one man’s life. I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel for it is the power of God.” Link- 
ing his life with Jesus was not, for this man, an opiate 
but an awakening. 

The second, a Y. M. C. A. worker during the war with 
the Chinese labor battalions, conceived the idea of teach- 
ing the Chinese a simplified spelling which for the first 
time made possible Chinese newspapers, books, and com- 
mon schools. 

The third of these was the great Kagawa, whose Chris- 
tian co-operatives not only are the hope of the East but 
the star of the West. 

“No,” said Dr. Eddy, “I am not ashamed of the Gospel, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation.” It is not an 
opiate but an awakening! It is not moral stultification 
but moral emancipation! 

If we know anything about the dynamics of human per- 
sonality, we would know this. The best definition of educa- 
tion is still James A. Garfield’s description of his old 
teacher: “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy 
on the other make a college’; not because Mark Hopkins 
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has a certain fund of knowledge to impart; but because 
Mark Hopkins has the power to awaken the personality 
of the boy. 

Jesus is profoundly right: everything begins here. Take 
my yoke upon you! Link your life to Me. No man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me. If we let anyone tell us that 
linking our lives to Jesus is an opiate to the people it is 
simply because we are accepting the world’s ignorance 
about the dynamics of personality. Personal power and 
personal awakening begin only at the point of linking 
our lives to some great personality. Any educational sys- 
tem or any institution of social betterment which does not 
begin there or issue into that will not produce any better- 
ment in any men or nations. This is the first proposal of 
Jesus; link your life to a great personality. Take my yoke 
upon you. 

The second proposal is: link your life to a great pro- 
fession. There are just two professions which are open 
to us, fundamentally. The one is agriculture, and the other 
is religion. The first is co-operation with God in the pro- 
duction of the means of life. The second is co-operation 
with God in the production of the meanings of life. Jesus 
put these two together when He said, ‘Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” He knew that man could not live without 
bread; without the means of life. But He knew and said 
that man could not live by bread; by the means of life. 
Now the simplest fact which confronts us is that, though 
many people suffer in the world today from the lack of 
the things to live by, the world suffers primarily for the 
lack of the things to live for. If we profoundly believed, 
for one moment, in America that the thing to live for is 
the social good as the very purpose of God, there would 
not be one person suffering here or anywhere for the lack 
of the things to live with. Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you. Tiaake my yoke upon you and learn of me. 
Link your life to a great personality. Indeed, yes! But 
link your life to a great profession. Learn of me to co-. 
operate with God in the production of the meanings as 
well as the means of life. 


Two Professions 


There are just two professions open to you; agriculture 
and religion, the production of the means of life and the 
production of the meanings of life. God have mercy upon 
you, and your age, if you try to enter one of these profes- 
sions without the other. You must do both. Learn of Me! 

The third thing in this proposal of Jesus is to link our 
lives to a great prospect. If there is one thing which I 
feel very strongly about and very bitter against, it is this 
talk of building the Kingdom of God. It isn’t in the Bible. 
There is nothing of that sort in the gospels. The Kingdom 
of God iis a pearl of great price or a treasure hid in a field. 
It is something to be found. The Kingdom of God is a 
seed sown in the soil. It is a force. It is not a thing to be 
made. We can link our lives up to it but not make it. 

A friend of mine, an executive in one of the major peace 
organizations of America, a man of very astute perception, 
has repeatedly said to me, and constantly says in his public 
addresses, that in every generation there are certain great 
issues which are forming and that the attitude which we 
assume to them determines whether our lives issue in great 
usefulness or great frustration. We do not make these 
forces. We relate ourselves to them. 

The most important thing we do in life is to choose our 
profession. Our destiny lies in that choice. That is alto- 
gether too little recognized. Disaster lies in underrating 
this decision, and never was that more obvious than in this 
day. But the supreme issue even in this decision is relating 
our choice to the shaping issues of our times. 

There are certain things which we would be wise not to 
identify our lives with. They have no prospect. One of 
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these is the liquor business. It will always be ashamed of 
its finished product. It has no prospect. We dare not re- 
late our lives to the business of war. In my album I have 
a picture which we took in France. It was to have been 
the picture of a human body scattered on the barbed wire 
entanglement outside the city of Noyon. There isn’t 
enough of that human being left to be recognized. That 
human body scattered on the barbed wire is a finished 
product which leaves the industry no prospect. We dare 
not identify our lives with the capitalistic system. The 
business of money getting for self has too little prospect. - 

But the Kingdom of God is a force which is shaping 
in the womb of our cosmos. The future belongs to it and 
to those who identify themselves with it. 


God is working His purpose out, 
As year succeeds to year; 
God is working His purpose out, 
And the time is drawing near; 
Nearer and nearer draws the time, 
The time that shall surely be, 
When the earth shall ‘be filled with the glory of God 
As the waters cover the sea. 


Jesus said: “I am the head of the corner. Whosoever 
shall fall upon this stone, he shall be broken, and on whom- 
soever it shall fall, he shall be ground to dust.” Our destiny 
is determined by our relationship to the forces He set in 
operation and the principles He pointed out. 


Does Jesus Mean This? 


What does Jesus mean when He says, “For I am meek 
and lowly in heart”? Does He mean that He is lowly enough 
to link His life to “such a poor worm as I’? Perhaps. There 
is reason for that. Might He, however, be saying, “For 
Iam not a genius as that is commonly understood’? There 
will come a time when men will excuse their low conduct 
by emphasizing their difference or separation from me, 
saying that of course they are not endowed with the powers 
I possessed, tin spite of the fact that the testament I left 
them bears the affirmation that I was tempted in every 
part even as they are. I am not these things they say. I 
am really meek and lowly in heart. I merely link my life 
with the forces of the universe that are the issues of 
destiny and when they link their lives with me they link 
their lives with the same force and the same destiny, too. 

Is this, then, an opiate of the people: to link our lives 
with a great personality—take my yoke upon you; to link 
our lives to a great profession—learn of me; to link our 
lives to a great prospect, the shaping emerging Kingdom 
of God—for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls? 

What about this rest; is it an opiate or a power? The 
squeaking wheel may get the most grease but the squeak- 
ing wheel is not generating power. It is dissipating power. 
Any child knows that. My car as it goes down the street 
attracts more attention with its clatter and bang but it 
won’t pull the hills that one of these new cars will climb 
as it goes quietly and silently by. My car is not generat- 
ing power with its clatter and bang. It is dissipating 
power. Why is Kagawa stirring both East and West? 
Other men believe in world peace. Other men believe in 
economic betterment. Millions are shouting with their 
discordant voices about it. Why are the multitudes turn- 
ing to him, not them? He will tell you—because he first 
found peace at the cross—peace within. 

This bitterness and dissatisfaction and discontent we 
find everywhere is not the generation of power but the 
dissipation of power. The world is not going to be bettered 
by such as these. It is going to be led into the ways of 
peace by the institution and those men who go quietly 
about regenerating the race by saying, “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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STEWARDSHIP MEN TOGETHER AT DINNER 


President Knubel Addressed “Laymen’s Movement” During Columbus Convention 
Reported by George L. Rinkliff 


THE ULTIMATE capacity of the ballroom of the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel was thoroughly tested on Monday evening 
of the convention, when the Laymen’s Banquet, a tra- 
ditional feature of the biennial conventions of the United 
Lutheran Church, was held in that place. 

William H. Hager of Lancaster, Pa., chairman of the 
administrative committee of the 
Laymen’s Movement was toast- 
master. He presented the members 
of the Laymen’s Movement who 
were in attendance, and read the 
list of members deceased during the 
preceding biennium, asking the as- 
semblage to stand in respect to 
their memory. 

“This One Thing,” the theme of 
President Knubel’s address at the 
banquet, included two things which 
the speaker pointed to as strikingly 
demonstrated in the attitude and 
activities of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment. The “one thing” to which he 
called attention was the question, “What is fundamental 
in religion?” 


ARTHUR P. BLACK, 
Executive Secretary 


Dual Answers 


The dual ‘answer to that question was an analysis of 
two responses on the part of the membership of the Lay- 
men’s Movement to opportunities in and through the 
church. 

“Religion is not a matter of formalities, though it is 
faithful to them,” Dr. Knubel said. “The Laymen’s Move- 
ment lives to support the formalities of giving, but the 
men who support it go beyond the formalities,—they go 
the second mile. They give devotedly in support of the 
work of the church, and then go beyond what may be asked 
of them, in support of a program of stimulating giving on 
the part of the entire membership of the church. 

“Religion is not a matter of authorities, though always 
in reverent obedience to them. . . . The Laymen’s Move- 
ment is distinctly a laymen’s movement. They have re- 
fused to permit a single clergyman to have a share in the 
financial support of their undertaking. I know, because 
once I asked the chairman of the Laymen’s Movement if 
I might be permitted to have such a share, and he replied 
kindly but firmly that I would not be permitted to do so. 
And yet, in each instance, they have shown a readiness to 
co-operate in the program of the United Lutheran Church.” 


From Secretary Black 

Speaking upon the subject, “The Laymen’s Movement,— 
Its Activities and Goals,” Mr. Arthur P. Black of Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive secretary of the organization, re- 
peated an answer given to a query from a theological pro- 
fessor: ‘What is the distinguishing feature of the Lay- 
men’s Movement?” 

The answer was: ‘The Laymen’s Movement is the only 
volunteer laymen’s organization in any Protestant com- 
munion that promotes a church-wide program through the 
years wholly at its own expense. 

“The Laymen’s Movement differs from all other boards 
and agencies in this: While each of the others promotes 
a special cause or causes, the sole objective of the Lay- 
men’s Movement is to promote the general work in which 
the whole church is engaged through its organizations. 


“The Laymen’s Movement has operated on a balanced 
budget every year during the twenty-nine years of its 
existence.” 

- “The Layman’s Movement has consistently advocated for 
the entire church a definite constructive plan for financing 
the congregational budget. 

“The Laymen’s Movement has invested $167,000 in 
educating young men for the ministry of the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

“Following the Savannah Convention, the Laymen’s 
Movement took the initiative in making the Family Altar 
program church-wide in its application. 

“The Laymen’s Movement established a circulating 
library,—experimentally in 1934,—church-wide since 1936, 
—making available for all pastors and laymen books deal- 
ing with many subjects of vital interest in the work of the 
church. 

“The Laymen’s Movement has fostered and encouraged 
regional meetings for pastors and laymen for the discus- 
sion of the work of the church.” 

Lastly, Mr. Black presented the goals toward which the 
Laymen’s Movement is working. 

“We were constantly trying to make every member of 
every one of our congregations conscious of the United 
Lutheran Church, in its service to the individual and to 
mankind as a whole. . . . The Laymen’s Movement ad- 
vocates as consistently as possible, in season and out of 
season, an every member visitation in each congregation 
every year. ... The Laymen’s Movement urges every con- 
gregation to base its plans and activities upon Christian 
stewardship fundamentals. ... We hope for and confidently 
expect to see put into practice the plan of regional meet- 
ings for pastors and laymen,—especially members of 
church councils,—throughout the entire church. ... We 
suggest, recommend and strongly advocate Bible reading 
and prayer in every home every day. ... And last but not 
least, it is our aim to promote impartially the program of 
the congregation, the synod, and the U. L. C. A. 


Dr. Stover and Laymen 


Ross H. Stover, D.D., pastor of Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, was the third speaker of the eve- 
ning. Speaking on the subject, “A Modern Layman,” Dr. 
Stover paid a tribute to the late Harvey C. Miller, a for- 
mer member of the executive committee of the Laymen’s 
Movement, and of the congregation of Messiah Church. 

‘In Mr. Miller’s personality, Dr. Stover said, were clear 
evidences of qualities peculiarly characteristic of notable 
laymen of the Bible. 

“Stephen was a layman whom we think of as a lover of 
Christ. Philip was a layman,—an evangelist,—and a lover 
of mankind. Barnabas was a layman, in whom kindliness 
of spirit was predominant,—the generous hearted. Gideon 
was a layman in whom the spirit of righteousness was pre- 
dominant,—the Godly citizen. Nehemiah was a layman 
committed with his whole heart to working with others in 
building for the glory of God,—the co-operator. And think- 
ing of each of them in turn, we who knew Harvey C. Miller 
say,—Harvey C. Miller was like that!” 

J. L. Clark of Ashland, Ohio, chairman of the Laymen’s 
Movement, addressed the gathering briefly, reminding his 
audience that the organization needs recruits from year to 
year, and inviting the laymen throughout the United Lu- 
theran Church to become interested in its purposes, and 
participants in its activities. 
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Friendly to Religion 
When the Church Submits to Civic Dictator 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN* 


WITH REFERENCE to Fascism it must be noted at the 
very beginning that there is not the same-degree of an- 
tagonism to religion in this system of government as char- 
acterized Bolshevistic communism in the Russian revolu- 
tion. As it has appeared in Italy and Germany, there has 
not been the demand that the church be smashed which 
Lenin and his co-operators practically accomplished when 
the Soviet form of government was erected. Mussolini 
seems to have annexed the church rather than defied it. 
This he has been able to do because Italy’s Fascism is a 
middle and upper class movement. It came into power by 
counteracting the Red Revolution, which had made great 
strides in Italy following the close of the World War and 
the success of Bolshevism in Russia. It was when the lat- 
ter had shown its destructive requirements and had seemed 
to paralyze rather than stimulate Italy’s recovery from the 
war that Mussolini and those associated with him began the 
propagation of Fascism. Such authorities as we have con- 
sulted indicate that he is but an indifferent sort of Chris- 
tian believer. He was able to drive a very hard bargain 
when he traded the area now known as Vatican City to 
Pius XI in return for the support of the church. 

It is, however, from the point of view of the church’s 
journals that we are examining the premises and data of 
Fascism, and from that point of view the civic rights of 
this kind of government cannot be denied to either Ger- 
many or Italy. On the contrary it is quite possible that 
what they have is what they deserve under the existent 
circumstances. It seems at least probable that the aggra- 
vating pressure of forces external to both nations rather 
than a serious study of the principles of government 
brought both Mussolini’s and Hitler’s dictatorships into 
control. Concerning Italy’s adoption of Fascism the fol- 
lowing brief observations are in order. 


A Post-war Phenomenon 

It is entirely the product of conditions at the close of 
the World War. When the fighting was terminated in 1918 
the soldiers and sailors of Italy returned to their homes, 
only to be disappointed in the conditions they found. In- 
stead of receiving rewards promised to them when their 
services were needed by the military authorities, they came 
back to a nation without financial resources, its govern- 
ment inadequate and corrupt, and its civilian industries so 
slowed down as to confront them with unemployment. The 
first product of their discontent took the form of Marxist 
communism. The missionary zeal of Moscow was then at 
its greatest fervor. But certain military leaders, Mussolini 
among them, did not believe that the communist party or 
the communist theory of government could save Italy. 
They were and are ardent patriots, devoted nationalists. 
They undertook to drive Communism out of their country, 
succeeded in doing so, and then turned on their own civil 
authorities at Rome, arriving at the city in military fash- 
ion. Italy’s constitution lodges the prerogatives of the 
state in the throne, and the throne administers the civil 
power through a cabinet and parliament of two houses. 
Having already proven their hold upon the people, the 
Fascists merely had to demand of the King that he dismiss 
the existent cabinet and replace it with one of which Mus- 
solini was the premier and his fellow Fascists the other 
cabinet members. Control of the parliament soon followed 
and the Fascist system of government was in control. 


* Part II of a paper on political “isms,’’ such as Communism and Fascism, 
which was read at the 1936 Convention of Lutheran Editors and Managers. 


The distinguishing characteristic of this government is 
the place which it accords to industries; or shall one say 
to occupations? With its strictly political and economic 
tenets we are not concerned. The only point to which we 


direct attention is the subordination of the church to a 


position in the government where the religion of which 
the church is the steward cannot be given the freedom that 
it deserves. Religion which cannot have its own right of 
way to the hearts, minds and consciences of the citizens of 
a nation but must await the convenience, expediency and 
strategies of leaders is ham-strung. On the other hand, 
where the state puts the social sphere of religion above its 
spiritual, redemptive work, it is only a question of time 
until the state becomes involved in hypocrisy, selfish lead- 
ership, unscrupulous policies, and ultimate loss of au- 
thority. This is true of Mussolini’s policies for Italy; we 
can even now see in the thwarted humanitarianism the 
weakness due to the place accorded by Fascism to religion. 
In Germany, we remark in passing, the struggle of the con- 
fessional church to maintain an independent position with 
reference to the Hitler regime is really patriotism as well 
as loyalty to the principles of Christian faith, for Germany 
could not long survive a civil regime in which the church 
was regimented into the position where it was denied 
direct access to the people’s souls and consciences. 


The Christian and His Government 


It is proper to remind the reader that the query back of 
these articles is the propriety of the church press present- 
ing a discussion of Communism, Fascism, and the antag- 
onist of both, at present Capitalism. If it were possible 
to keep these forms of government strictly within the 
realm of civil authority, and if there were no connection 
between religion and government, then there would be no 
reason on account of which church papers should deal with 
any of them. But in a free government such as that of 
the United States and Canada the churchman is a citizen 
and the citizen ought to be a churchman. The state can 
be kept in safe paths only when its principles of justice 
and mercy accord with those known through Christ and 
where the propagation of these principles is not subjected 
to partisan expediency. Only thus is the citizen’s religion 
enabled to contribute to the perpetuation of his nation. 

The fact is that the only forum for the discussion of cor- 
rect principles of church and state is that which is pro- 
vided when citizens who are Christians and Christians 
who are citizens face frankly all sorts of economic, so- 
cial and spiritual conditions that confront them. They 
need to have both secular and revealed truth to apply to 
their solution. Not as classes engaged in ceaseless com- 
petitions with each other, but as groups met together to 
find what will give the most of both justice and mercy to 
all classes, must Christian citizens confer. They must coun- 
teract the partisanship that hitherto has prejudiced weigh- 
ing the grievances from which these isms about which we 
have been writing have sprung. At the present time the 
settlement of industrial disputes is rarely undertaken un- 
der such circumstances as will insure the absence of class 
prejudices. The employer has the point of view of the em- 
ploying class and the worker thinks of those who are his 
fellow laborers. Very frequently both are under the in- 
fluence, if not the dictation, of their respective class lead- 
ers. As a result negotiations really intensify class feeling. 
The chasm widens and deepens till one is appalled by the 
possibility that it will engulf all the contestants with all 
that they have, their faith in God included. 


ie. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Edward VIII of England Has Just Announced the 
British government’s plans to make the nation physically 
fit. Something must be done for the army. During the 
last decade an increasing percentage of recruits has had 
to be rejected as unfit. Besides, British youth has grown 
apathetic toward the army, though the Royal Air Force 
has been swamped with applicants. Recently the author- 
ities unsuccessfully tried to make the army more attrac- 
tive by allowing recruits to sample the barracks-life for 
six months, with the privilege of withdrawing from the 


- service at the end of that time if they so desired. The 


present plan, founded upon the lines of the Continental 
youth movements, is expected to be a general cure for all 
these evils. However, it is to be kept strictly voluntary. 
Municipal authorities are also being urged to furnish 
similar facilities for the physical betterment of married 
men and women. 


When Reformers Have Reforming Sons the situation 
becomes embarrassing, even for one so self-assured as 
Mahatma Gandhi. Early last month Gandhi’s son, Harilal 
—now using the Moslem name, Badulla—offered to quit 
drinking on his father’s birthday if Gandhi would become 
a Mohammedan. The proffer was a strange one, especially 
as coming from a brand new Moslem whose faith expressly 
forbids the use of intoxicants. The filial birthday gift 
was not accepted. Instead the Mahatma went to Benares 
to attend the opening of the new “Temple of Mother 
India,” which adds another “god” to the Hindu pantheon. 
The “god,” which is really an objective presentation of 
India’s growing passion for nationalism, is exhibited in the 
form of a 31 x 80 foot relief map of India. The world at 
large awaits with curious interest the character of the 
priesthood and the details of the ritual by which this “‘idol” 
will be served. 


The King of Italy Is Not a Snail, yet he always car- 
ries a root with him wherever he goes. Whenever he at- 
tends military maneuvers, or extensive outdoor functions, 
a portable roof, about the size of the average railway sta- 
tion roof, accompanies him on a flat car, and is quickly 
erected over the royal train during his stay. Kings that 
have dictators around must have some kind of refuge. 


For the Mutual Benefit of Britain and Canada the 
Right Reverend Bishop of London has just announced, on 
his return from a visit to Canada: “We want 10,000,000 
more men in Canada. ... The empty empire is a terrible 
danger to the world today.”’ Describing the “untold riches” 
of Canada which might be developed by British miners, 
the worthy bishop said: “Instead of spending hundreds of 
millions of pounds keeping people alive in England, it 
would be more worth while spending money developing 
Canada and the other Dominions.” Quite true, if the peo- 
ple would be willing to move. However, even the govern- 
ment might be reluctant to shoulder the expense and lose 
the man-power in the face of an impending Continental 
war. 


Japan’s Suspicion That Nobody Loves Her must be 
greatly strengthened by the rising tide of opposition to her 
aggressive commercial policy of flooding the markets of 
the world with cheap-labor products. Tariff barriers have 
been raised by forty-nine countries against Japan’s in- 
vasion; consequently her foreign trade, since 1935, has 
shown the worst adverse balance in a decade. Japan’s pro- 
ducers, carriers, bankers, as well as the government itself, 
are worried. The situation explains in part Japan’s high- 
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handed dealings with China—against, which Germany sur- 
prisingly protested recently—; it also accounts for her 
testy attitude toward the rest of the world. It is an open 
secret that Japan has seriously strained her resources, and 
this suggests the possible quick collapse of any long-con- 
tinued military action on her part, if her forces become 
involved with a first-rate power. 


A Flag of Shame, and Not of Glory, flutters too fre- 
quently from the office of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, at 69 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Across its folds runs the tragic and arresting 
inscription, “A Man Was Lynched Yesterday,’ and the 
plan is to display the flag from noon till 6.00 P. M. on the 
day following each lynching. The purpose of this demon- 
stration is to arouse and consolidate a healthy sentiment 
against lynchings by this eloquent indictment of public 
indifference to this particular form of lawlessness wher- 
ever it may occur. 


Keeping the Mothers-in-law Under has been reduced 
to a fine art among Australian aboriginal bushmen. When 
the young male is initiated into manhood, one of his front 
teeth is hammered out with a stone. This is carefully pre- 
served until he is married. Then he pounds the tooth into 
a fine powder, and his mother-in-law is forced to swallow 
it. After that, according to tribal law, she must avoid her 
son-in-law utterly. If they should happen to be traveling 
the same trail, it becomes her imperative duty to hide her- 
self so that he shall not even see her. The disregard of 
this tribal law is punishable by death. 


The Contagion of Militarism Assumes the propor- 
tions of an epidemic. Turkish high school and college 
graduates must undergo a month’s military training im- 
mediately upon graduation; Holland has just issued strict 
orders for everyone to participate in matters of air de- 
fence; Italian workers are receiving secret and special 
training courses in the manufacture of war materials; 
throughout India August 30 was observed as “Spain Day” 
at the call of the All-India Congress Socialist Party; Aus- 
tria has further exalted the glory of war by bestowing 
medals and extra rations of oats on all their surviving 
horses that took part in the World War—a rather belated 
gesture for the horses; even the United States Navy has 
become a movie prop for Hollywood in the production of 
intriguing pictures. But remedies are occasionally applied 
to the encroaching disease. In South Africa, following the 
address of Col. G. E. Brink, who was advocating a military 
program for the Stellenbosch University under the Defense 
Force Act, the faculty and students voted 300 to 8 against 
the formation of university regiments. While in Chile, 
where the Minister of War proposed compulsory military 
training for all public school students, from the primary 
classes up, 3,000 women of the Evangelical Church (Prot- 
estant) forwarded a signed protest to the Chilean Pres- 
ident, an action which stopped the project. 


The Indictment of the Housewife for her lack of ex- 
ercise has just been dismissed by the court recently as- 
sembled as the National Association of Chiropodists. The 
testimony offered indicates that the average housewife, 
attending only to the ordinary duties of her home, waiks 
more than 3,000 miles each year. Other records offered 
were as follows: A girl at school and play walks 114 miles 
daily; a boy averages 15 miles; a woman shopper on aver- 
age shopping days, 8 1/3 miles, at Christmas 11 miles; a 
railway conductor from Boston to Cleveland, 7 miles; a 
farmer plowing all day, 2514 miles; a golfer, 8% miles 
for 18 holes; a stage dancer, one mile an act, and a chorus 
girl 4% miles a day; a doctor in a hospital, 18 miles; a 
postman, 22 miles; a policeman, 14 miles. Incidentally the 
chiropodists’ interest in these averages is their desire to 
take care of the human wear and tear of walking. 
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AUGUSTANA TO THE UNITED 
LUTHERANS 


President P. O. Bersell Brings Greetings 
to Convention 


Mr. PRESIDENT! During the course of this convention 
you have heard many official greetings and you will hear 
more, but I assure you that you will not hear any more 
heartfelt, more sincere, and more 
frank than the greeting I bring you 
from a church that to you is nearer 
than any other. 

Comrades in arms! Co-laborers 
in the Kingdom! Brethren in the 
faith! Beloved in Christ Jesus! 

As such I greet you on behalf of 
the Augustana Synod. 

I come to thank you for the 
fraternal greetings so graciously 
brought to us at the recent conven- 
tion of our church by your repre- 
sentative, Dr. Paul H. Roth. 

I come to voice our appreciation 
of the contribution of the United 
Lutheran Church to the develop- 
ment of American Lutheranism. 

I come to hearten you with renewed assurance of our 
fraternal, sympathetic interest in all of your work and our 
prayers for your even greater success and growth. 

I come to bring you the tidings that the Augustana 
Synod, as one of your beloved sister churches, is still carry- 
ing on, faithful to our common confession, whose name 
she so proudly and yet so humbly bears, and is carrying 
on in the spirit of the fathers, yours and ours, whose ex- 
ample we would emulate. Augustana shall keep faith. 

There is a mist before my eyes today as memories of 
the yester years crowd in upon me. I see the forms of 
mighty men of God, men who counseled and labored to- 
gether in the upbuilding of our Lutheran Zion in America. 
They are not yours alone,—not ours. We have both en- 
tered into the heritage of their common faith and labor. 

But there is no mist before our eyes as we discern the 
challenge of the now. It is unmistakable and it is compel- 
ling. We agree most heartily with what some of our Ger- 
man Lutheran theologians from across the sea say and 
write. We sympathize fully with what Prof. Hermann 
Sasse of Erlangen has said, that the development of Lu- 
theranism in America is one of the most notable chapters 
in the four hundred-year-old history of the Lutheran 
Church. How marvelously God has used the various forces, 
the groups of immigrants, the racial and linguistic divi- 
sions, in building up the Kingdom here in America! It 
could not have been done in any other way; and there is yet 
much for all of these groups to do. 


DR. P. O. BERSELL, 


President of 
Augustana Synod 


American Spirit in America 


But now there has come a change. The horizons have 
widened and the fields have enlarged for all of us. Now 
our field is not simply our own kinsfolk in the diaspora, 
but the field is America and the spirit must be American, 
—America that is now in the throes of a period of stress 
and trial that will test all of her institutions and deter- 
mine if her Christian ideals are going to endure; America 
that is now faced even by an onslaught of atheistic com- 
munism as you, Mr. President, have so notably set forth 
in your report this year; America that is ministered to 
by so many churches that have lost their first love and 
have forgotten to preach Christ and Him crucified; Amer- 
ica with half of her population still outside the pale of 
the Christian Church! America calls us; and what an op- 
portunity for the Church of the Reformation, who says 
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that she has the message that America and the world needs. 
Is she ready for her task? My answer is, not yet, not fully. 

I know that your church, Mr. President, stands definitely 
committed to a program of organic union. We join with 
you in a devout desire for the consummation of this even 
if, possibly, we do not join with you in recognizing the 
immediacy of that need. First we must be made ready; 
made ready by a clear vision of the objectives that we 
would attain; made ready by high resolve; made ready by 
a sacrificial spirit; and made ready by unselfish devotion; 
ready to surrender all of self upon that altar of ultimate 


Lutheran service in Christ Jesus to America. And I want ~ 


to say at this point, though I need not say it to you, Mr. 
President, but I need to say it to myself, and there are 
some others that need to hear it: let not the officialdom 
of the Lutheran Church in any of its groups be guilty of 
that sin that will cry unto heaven, of standing in the way, 
when God has indicated that the time of union is at hand. 


One Real Need 


I have listened with much patience and with quite a dem- 
onstration of my own tolerance to some would-be leaders 
of the Lutheran Church in America who have spoken much 
about the admission of the inherent Lutheran unity in 
America. We need much more than that. What we need is 
a demonstration of Lutheran solidarity and a genuine 
spirit of co-operation. This is predicated upon unity in 
faith and in practice; unity in the faith which is the gold 
of our resource,—unity in practice, and we may speak of 
our traditions and our practices as silver, for they have 
relative values. But we are speaking of such practices as 
are evidences of confessional loyalty, the sine qua non of 
the real unity to which we all aspire. On that we must 
agree if we are to be one. 

The Lutheran Church in America, and even some of its 
leadership, is mightily moved these days, and the respon- 
sibility of meeting the call is inescapable. 

The Augustana Synod is utterly happy over the spirit of 
fellowship that binds us together, the spirit of understand- 
ing and of love that is stronger than any synodical resolu- 
tion ever can be. We feel and we know our interdependence. 
Words have wings and many of them fly away, never to be 
remembered again. But some of us, many of us, remem- 
ber, and deep down in the consciousness of the Augus- 
tana Synod are inscribed the words which you, Dr. Knubel, 
uttered upon the floor of our convention six years ago, 
when in that spirit of fraternity and brotherly love, and 
that spirit of frankness, which is possible only between 
brethren, you said to us, “The United Lutheran Church 
cannot go it alone. The United Lutheran Church does not 
want to go it alone.” Whether you knew it or not, in that 
utterance of yours, when you opened wide the doors of your 
heart, the whole Augustana Synod entered in. Haven’t 
you felt the burden of it during these years? 

We admire you for what you have done and we love you 
for what you are. We recognize the Herculean task that 
was yours when you merged just a few years ago. And 
we know that the task is not yet finished. 

There were regrets in the hearts of some of us when 
the Augustana Synod did not go with the General Council 
into the United Lutheran Church. And there were some 
of us, including your humble servant, who fought privately 
and publicly, championing the cause of the United Lu- 
theran Church and trying to get the Augustana Synod to 
go in, but since then God has given me grace to see the 
error of my ways. And I think He has forgiven me for it, 
just as God most evidently succeeds mostly not because 
of us but in spite of us. Some of us then felt it so keenly 
that we felt constrained to be present at the dissolution 
of the General Council, and at the organization meeting 
of the United Lutheran Church. But I have noted with 
thanksgiving to God that He has found a way, and we be- 
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lieve now that it is a better way for that ultimate coming 
together. We did not go divergent ways. Perhaps for a 
while we went parallel ways but the ways are converging 
very distinctly and definitely and, in the words of St. Paul 
to his beloved Philemon, perhaps “we were parted for a 
season in order that we may have each other forever.” 

Some of us, though we are neither prophets nor states- 
men, are trying to look ahead to see what lies before us. 
Every step of the way we know not, but we have a clear 
view of the objectives to be reached. And this is what we 
want. We do not want in America three churches, nor do 
we want in America two churches, each claiming that it 
is the true Lutheran Church; what we want is just one 
church and under God’s guidance, under the leadership 
and inspiration of the Holy Ghost, we believe that right 
now there is being worked out in America the way to 
victory for conservative Lutheranism. 


“Tf” an Epitaph Were Asked— 

And, Mr. President, the Augustana folks, the Swedish- 
Americans, are not the smartest people in the world,—yet 
we are not the dumbest. Our eyes were opened a long time 
ago and we have tried to keep them open; and our eyes have 
been upon you and we rejoice because we have seen that 
under your eminent leadership, in which we have real 
confidence, there has been and is a definite development 
in the United Lutheran Church of the conservatism and 
of the loyalties that will eventually triumph. If it were 
left to us to write the inscription upon your tombstone, 
which day may God graciously postpone for many decades, 
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we would inscribe: “Frederick Knubel, Lutheran states- 
man.” And God give us more such leadership. 

It behooves us all, as over against “the day,” heroically 
to set our houses in order and continuously to keep them 
in order. And all of us have our problems. We have even 
more to set in order than you have. God make us faithful 
and wise, all of us, in this our stewardship! 

When that day shall come, when the ultimate shall be 
reached, then He Who is shaping the destinies of our 
Church, He Who must make use even of the human element 
in the building of the Kingdom, will blend together with 
Master hands, even as we, His inspired servants, may 
now help Him to do, blend together all that is finest in 
the attributes, in the contributions of the various racial 
groups that shall eventually compose’ the Lutheran Church 
of America. There will be taken the finest of the pietistic 
devotion of the Swede, of the saintly humility of the Dane, 
of the rugged aggressiveness of the Norwegian, and of the 
thoroughness and vigor of faith of the German, upon the 
foundation of confessional loyalty, and when that way will 
come, then will Lutheranism have come into its own. 

Brethren, on behalf of the Augustana Synod, and in the 
spirit in which I have spoken thus far, I wish to sum up 
the prayers of the Augustana Synod for you and the bene- 
diction of the Augustana Synod upon you in those verses 
of the apostle John, in his third letter, as he says, “Be- 
loved, I hope that in all things thou mayest prosper, even 
as thy soul prospereth, for I rejoiced greatly, when breth- 
ren came and bore witness unto thy truth, even as thou 
walkest in truth.” Amen. 


THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION 


THE LUTHERAN Brings to Conclusion Its Session by Session Report of Proceedings 


REPORTS OF SUNDRY COMMITTEES 


Regularly scheduled for this eighth business session 
were the reports of the committees through whom the 
United Lutheran Church in convention assembled hears 
from its three auxiliaries. They are the Brotherhood, 
which had held its biennial convention early in the former 
week at Springfield, Ohio; the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, now in the midst of its first triennium but prepared 
to report through a meeting of its Executive Committee; 
and the Luther League of America, also represented by the 
officers of its Executive Committee. 

It was a privilege of the convention to have introduced 
at this session the new president of the Brotherhood, Mr. 
Milton J. Deck of Philadelphia, Pa. Also Secretary Earle 
W. Bader, Bethlehem, Pa., who succeeds Dr. J. W. Kapp, 
who retired from the office. Both Mr. Deck and Mr. Bader 
spoke briefly, reminding rather than instructing the dele- 
gates of the purposes of the Brotherhood, five of which 
they had a right to expect would be familiar. A sixth one 
emphasizing the apportionment of the church, has been 
put on the list by the recent convention. 

The Rev. Kenneth Killinger of the Mountain Mission of 
Virginia was listened to attentively as he spoke concerning 
a boys’ school in the area in which he works, and which the 
Brotherhood has undertaken to support. His descriptions 
of conditions in his huge parish were humorously deliv- 
ered although their background is a serious one. 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


This organization of the women of the church had been 
repeatedly named in the deliberations of the convention 
during the discussion of the report of the Executive Board 
when adjustments of relations were under consideration. 


This, however, was a formal presentation of their work, 
The chairman of the Committee on Women’s Work, Dr. 
Frank M. Urich, introduced the president of the organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Clarence Gardner, and the executive secretary, 
Miss Amelia Kemp. Both the president and the secretary 
were heard with interest and with approval of their ad- 
dresses. In the main the addresses were concerned with the 
specific item of the society’s program for the triennium, 
missionary advance. 

In future conventions of the United Lutheran Church 
these organizations will report directly, as do boards and 
committees at the present time. Incidentally they are 
pledged to more direct announcement of budgets and co- 
operation in the realization of the financial and other 
objectives of the parent group. 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


The Luther League of America began the presentation 
of its report with a very brief statement from its pres- 
ident, John George Kurzenknabe. Executive Secretary 
Kinports was introduced by him to speak more definitely 
concerning the work of its auxiliary. Mr. Kinports 
was followed by the secretary of the junior work, Miss 
Brenda Mehlhouse, and the Rev. Robert Wolf, interme- 
diate department secretary, declared himself present and 
interested. Everybody in the convention feels that the 
Luther League is being ably managed. Its selection of spe- 
cials have been unanimously approved in the past. Puerto 
Rico and Japan are using structures, the cost of which 
was contributed by the Leaguers, and the mission in China 
is eagerly awaiting the completion of the building for 
which the League is gathering the funds. The convention 
appreciates the fact that its young people are loyal to the 
interests of the church. In the adjustments of the Light 
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Brigade and the Junior Leaguers’ which it has been de- 
cided are necessary for the more efficient operation of both 
groups, the Luther League has joined with the Women’s 
Missionary Society in readiness to accept the regulations 
adopted by their church authorities. 


PLAN OF PROMOTION 


Reported by Dr. A. J. Traver 


THE REPORT of the Committee on President’s Report was 
given by the chairman, the Rev. John Schmieder of 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada. In introducing his report he 
expressed “the hearty commendation of the committee for 
the thoughtful concern of the president for the health of 
the church.” He then submitted a series of resolutions 
bearing on the subject of “Promotion.” 

The history of the Promotional Plan presented in some 
detail by the president in his report is as follows: At the 
Savannah Convention a Committee on Promotion was au- 
thorized. This committee had one meeting, called by the 
president. The president and secretary of the church 
acted as chairman and secretary of the committee. The 
committee sent up to the Executive Board a resolution 
asking for a Promotional Agency to be established by 
that Board and under its direct authority. The Executive 
Board did not accept this plan but placed the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of President Knubel. After conference 
with many concerned, including the representatives of 
the seven boards specially concerned, the president was 
ready to present the plan as contained in his report. 

The first resolution in the President’s Report provided 
that three times each year a special edition of THE LuU- 
THERAN should be sent to every family in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Investigation by Manager 
Hultberg of the Board of Publication discovered no way 
in which so large a number of free copies of THE LU- 
THERAN could be distributed without endangering its 
standing with the postal authorities. The committee was 
made aware of this and other objections to details of the’ 
plan through hearings held during this convention. It 
therefore modified the first resolution in the president’s 
plan. : 

By this resolution the Board of Publication is instructed 
to collaborate with the president of the church and the 
boards concerned, in the preparation and distribution of a 
medium of promotion in such quantities and in such fre- 
quency as may be found practicable. This medium could 
be THE LUTHERAN if a way could be found to distribute it. 

The debate on this resolution was extended and at times 
warm. In answer to a direct question as to the reasons 
for his preparation of this plan of promotion, Dr. Knubel 
called Dr. Burgess to the chair and with deep earnestness 
pleaded for a trial of the plan. He told of the dozen or more 
years of consideration of plans for promotion. He called 
attention to the three possible groups to be bound together 
in any successful plan of promotion. 1. The Board of Pub- 
lication. 2. The Seven Apportionment Boards. (Dr. Knubel 
referred to the seven boards receiving over ninety cents 
out of each dollar given for apportionment, 7. e., the Boards 
of Foreign, American and Inner Missions, Education, Par- 
ish and Church School, and Ministerial Pensions. He also 
included the Laymen’s Movement.) 3. The Auxiliaries. 
(Luther League, Women’s Missionary Society and Broth- 
erhood.) The plea of the president for a trial of the plan 
was successful, and the resolutions of the committee 
carried. 

The plan as a whole provides that the Seven Apportion- 
ment Boards and the Laymen’s Movement shall arrange 
together through their executives for joint promotion of 
their several objectives during the time set for each Board 
in the Church Year Calendar. The three auxiliaries, too, 
are to lend their organization to the promotional plans. 
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In case there is a failure to agree among the various 
groups involved, the Executive Board has power to act. 
The Executive Board is also to consider the feasibility of 
sending a representative of the whole program of the 
church to the meetings of the constituent:synods. This 
action rescinds all previous actions that provide for a 
method of representation at constituent synods. Aid is to 
be given in some form to the pastor who wishes help in 
presenting the work of the United Lutheran Church in his 
parish. This was left to the Executive Board for decision 
as to method. Finally all the constituent synods were asked 


to co-operate heartily and a resolution suggested the use 


of delegates to this convention as well fitted for promo- 
tional service. The only feature of the plan of the pres- 
ident that was not accepted was that a two-year trial be 
given. It was thought that it was “poor psychology” to 
suggest any other result than success for the plan. 

The session closed with prayer by the Rev. V. D. Naugle 
of Williamsport, Pa. : 

The Rey. Dr. Frank M. Urich, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reference and Counsel, presented the three res- 
olutions which provide for the merger of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board with the Committees on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare and on Evangelism. The Board of Deaconess Work 
is not included directly in the merger, but their work is to 
be correlated with that of the new Board. 

The Rey. Dr. Gustav H. Bechtold spoke urgently in be- 
half of the merger, drawing largely on experience with the 
wider responsibility of the Inner Mission agencies in Ger- 
many. Some interested in one or the other of the com- 
mittees to be merged within the Board expressed doubt 
as to the wisdom of the plan, fearing the work of their 
committees might be lost in the larger interests of the new 
Board. But the merger carried decisively. 

A routine resolution was next presented by Chairman 
Urich providing that the Board of Publication pay $25,000 
for the expenses of this convention out of the first funds 
available that can be appropriated for this purpose in ac- 
cordance with the charter of the Board. This resolution 
was quickly passed. 

The Report of the Commission on Investments was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mr. William H. Stackel. Naturally 
the report was more technical than would be of interest to 
the average delegate. This committee consults with the 
various boards and auxiliaries having funds to invest. The 
general rule in advice just now is to avoid too many long- 
time bonds so that advantage can be taken of probable 
raises in value. A scale of annuity rates was also accepted 
by the convention as recommended by the Commission. It 


was made mandatory on all the Boards. The report as a: 


whole presented a favorable picture of the safety of the 
invested funds of the church. 


EDITORS RE-ELECTED 


The Report of the Church Paper Committee was pre- 
sented by the secretary, the Rev. Dr. H. F. Baughman of 
Philadelphia. It referred to changes made in THE LU- 
THERAN as follows: The addition of the Rev. Julius F. 
Seebach to the staff; the enlistment of forty-five clergymen 
as writers of News Letters; the holding of semi-monthly 
conferences of the staff, with invited pastors and others 
to formulate schedules of special articles; and the enlist- 
ment of theological professors as contributors. An increase 
in circulation was noted. 

The Rev. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn and the Rey. Dr. C. R. 
Tappert were unanimously elected to succeed themselves as 
editors of THE LUTHERAN and Lutherischer Herold. The 
Rev. Dr. John C. Mattes then offered a motion that would 
have extended the terms of the editors for six years. High 
commendation was expressed for the present editors in the 
debate that followed, but the sentiment prevailed for the 
two-year term. 


j 
; 
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The Report of the Laymen’s Movement then was offered 
by Secretary. A. P. Black. He again stressed the three fun- 
damentals of Stewardship: 1. God is the Owner; 2. Man 
is a Steward; and 3. Our acknowledgment of divine owner- 
ship and man’s stewardship must be translated into active 
Christian service. The Laymen’s Movement continues to 
promote the Every Member Visitation and provides the 
necessary literature. It is laying a new emphasis upon the 
Family Altar and the Calendar of Special Days and Sea- 
sons. It is also using effectively the method of regional 
meetings of pastors and laymen. 

Certain matters of unfinished business were then con- 
sidered, including a negative reply to the request of the 
Brotherhood for financial aid in promotion and the adop- 
tion of suggestions coming from a conference of synodical 
treasurers as follows: That the synods send their treas- 
urers to the United Lutheran Church in America conven- 
tion whether delegates or not and that the terms of the 
treasurers of synods be unlimited. These suggestions are 
of course not mandatory. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Opening devotions were led by the Rev. Paul R. Clausen 
of Carey, Ohio. The Committee on Review of the Minutes 
reported through the chairman, the Rev. Charles A. Puls. 
Through the service of this committee much time was 
saved that was spent in reading the minutes at each ses- 
sion in former conventions. The committee was also 
charged with review of the minutes of this session after 
its close. Secretary Greever announced that a complete 
index of the minutes since the merger is being prepared. 

An item of unfinished business concerning the merger 
of the various promotional magazines issued by Boards 
and auxiliaries was referred to the Executive Board with 
power. 

Much time was spent at this session by the reopening 
of the question of woman’s place in the church, which had 
been settled by decisive vote the previous day. In the in- 
terest of fairness on the part of the majority, it was de- 
sired that the question of the “binding character” of the 
majority report as adopted should be sent to the Commis- 
sion of Adjudication. The president suggested that it be 
shaped for presentation to the Commission by the Execu- 
tive Board. It was evidently the intention of the president 
in reopening the matter to secure this action. However, 
by a series of motions and resolutions including one that 
called for reconsideration, the delegates found themselves 
facing the same issue that they thought had been decided 
once and for all at the previous day’s session. 

The convention was stirred to reaffirm the action of yes- 
terday by the eloquent appeal of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Rev. Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. Finally when a vote could be secured 
the result was as decisive as on the previous day. The 
service of women as members of church councils, delegates 
to synods and members of Boards is thus declared to be 
“not unscriptural.” 

The Rey. Dr. Arthur H. Smith of Ashland, Ohio, was 
then introduced to address the convention on “The Cen- 
tennial of the Synod of Ohio.” It was unfortunate that so 
interesting an address had to be delivered at a time when 
many of the delegates had left for home and those who 
remained were jaded and anxious to be on their way. 

The Rev. Prof. Luther D. Reed presented the Report of 
the Common Service Book Committee. Major accomplish- 
ments include “Light for Today,” a daily office book or 
prayer book; a Spanish Liturgy and Hymnal; an Order of 
. Burial for those who die without the Sign of Faith. Dr. 
Reed also presented the Report of the Committee on Church 
Architecture. The committee has not had many plans 
referred to it during this biennium due to the decrease in 
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church building. It is rendering service, however, wher- 
ever requested. It advises with the Board of American 
Missions in all building activities of the missions. 

The Rev. Dr. Gomer C. Rees, chairman, presented the 
report of the Church Music Committee. Emphasis was 
laid upon the value of convocations of those interested in 
church music. The committee also requested the constituent 
synods to appoint Committees on Church Music. 

Secretary Greever offered the Report of the Statistical 
and Church Year Book Committee. It provides for a uni- 
form blank on the state of the church and an analysis of 
the reports from the constituent synods, to be placed in 
the hands of the president for study. It called for meetings 
of statistical secretaries in connection with meetings of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. It urged wider 
circulation of the Year Book. It finally recommended con- 
gregational statistical secretaries; the use of blanks of 
uniform size for all reports; the use of the authorized 


Parish Record Book, etc., and continued participation in 


the work of the American Lutheran Statistical Association 
and the National Lutheran Council. Regret was expressed 
for the illness of the chairman of the committee, the Rev. 
Dr. George Linn Kieffer. 

The Report on Publicity was given by the Rev. C. K. 
Fegley, who headed the group of specialists in Newspaper 
Publicity to whom credit is due for the attention given 
this convention by the press of the nation. He called atten- 
tion to the fifteen-minute broadcast on convention pro- 
ceedings given by the Rev. Dr. James C. Kinard and ar- 
ranged by the Rev. A. R. Naus. 


Y. M. GC. A. CONFERENCE DISCONTINUED 


The Committee on Conference with the Y. M. C. A. was 
discontinued by its own request. The Committee on Church 
and State reported progress. The Committee on Transpor- 
tation reported its arrangements for this convention. The 
Radio Committee reported through Mr. S. Frederick 
Telleen with regard to the Sunday afternoon Lutheran 
hour. According to the National Broadcasting Company, 
this hour was among the four religious broadcasts receiv- 
ing the highest number of communications. The committee 
appealed for a larger financial support to back up the evi- 
dent appreciation. It was suggested that proposed action 
to take authority over religious broadcasts from the com- 
panies and to place it in Washington, would be detrimental. 

The Rev. Harold S. Miller reported for the Committee 
on Chaplains. The Report of the American Bible Society 
was placed on the minutes. The Rev. Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
president of the Synod of Ohio, then presented the report 
of the Committee on Place of Next Convention. Invita- 
tions were received from Omaha, Fort Wayne, New York 
City, and Baltimore. The committee reported unanimous 
action in favor of Baltimore and the report was accepted 
without a dissenting voice. 

The Rev. Dr. W. C. Davis reported for the Leave of 
Absence Committee. Of 271 clerical delegates, 269 were 
present. Of 267 lay delegates, 246 were present. Seven 
synods had 100 per cent attendance. This convention is the 
first to have individual record cards for marking attend- 
ance at sessions and each delegate was required to turn in 
this report to the chairman of his delegation before he 
received his check for expenses. 

The left-overs in the hands of the Committee on Ref- 
erence and Counsel were now offered to complete the busi- 
ness of the convention. A resolution asking for a reduc- 
tion in the price of “Light for Today” was presented by 
the committee in behalf of the Rev. Fred Reissig of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Manager Hultberg explained some of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of lowering the price. The convention 
instructed the Board to set the price as low as possible. 

The convention closed with prayer by the Rev. G. E. 
Miller of York, Pa., and the Order for the Closing of Synod. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


ECCLESIASTES: or, THE PREACHER 


THIS IS ONE of the strangest books in the Bible. It is so 
largely unorthodox in its statements that it was long in 
getting a place in the Canon (in A. D. 90) and this posi- 
tion it secured probably by its reputed Solomonic author- 
ship (1:1, 12) and by its acknowledgment of God at the 
end (12:13, 14). But for more than one reason Solomon 
could not have written it. The book is late—as late as 200 
B. C., when the religion of Israel was at a low ebb, and 
this nadir of religion is reflected in the book. 

The Greek title “Ecclesiastes” corresponds to the Hebrew 
title ““Koheleth,” which does not mean the “Preacher,” but 
the “Convener” of an assembly—which he proceeds to ad- 
dress. Perhaps “Debater’” would be a better word, for the 
writer debates human life, for and against—mostly 
against. For he is a disillusioned old man and a pessimist. 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” is his first sentence and 
it is the thesis which he proceeds to develop as it pertains 
to the world of nature and to human life as it is lived in 
this world (of life in a future world he makes no mention). 
All is hollow, empty, vain. The processes of nature go 
monotonously on and life’s experiences fail to satisfy the 
quest for happiness, whether it be the quest for wisdom, 
or unrestrained pleasure, or devotion to business, or the 
pursuit of wealth. The most the writer can do is to advise 
his readers to take the best that can be got—the lahors 
and pleasures of moderation—as long as they last. “He 
recommends the serene enjoyment of whatever life may 
offer (2: 24f; 3:12f; 5:18f) and the zest of vigorous 
work (9:10), before old age with its weaknesses and ail- 
ments removes finally the capacity for enjoyment (12: 1f) 
and death brings the body back to the dust and the spirit 
back to God (12: 7).” 

But while the book is pessimistic, it is not atheistic. The’ 
name of God frequently occurs in it, but the writer’s knowl- 
edge of Him is nebulous. He knows that God is not what 
He is. “God cannot do much for him, it is true, but God 
is there, and must not be neglected.” His pessimism is that 
of which William James said: ‘Pessimism is essentially a 
religious disease. ... It consists of nothing but a religious 
demand to which there comes no normal religious supply.” 

So then, the book is not altogether pessimistic, not a 
creed of despair. Life is good, but not the best and last 
good. This world can bestow no lasting satisfaction. And 
so one’s uplook and outlook is to God. In the words of 
another: “The value of Ecclesiastes is negative rather than 
positive. It is the nearest approach to despair possible 
upon the soil of Old Testament piety. It is the voice of a 
faith, if faith it can be called, which is not only perplexed 
with the search, but weary of it; but it shows how deep 
and sore was the need of a Redeemer.” 


Eccl. 1: 2. “Vanity of vanities”—a*Hebraism for utter 
vanity. As was said, this is the subject of the book, which 
is “rather meant to enforce the truth of the weariness and 
emptiness of a godless life, than of the blessedness of a 
godly one.” This minor note finds no place in our Chris- 
tian religion, whose keynote is “Happy” or “Blessed,” with 
which word the Sermon on the Mount begins. 


Eccl. 1: 9. “There is no new thing under the sun.” That 
is not true in this age of science and invention. Never- 
theless, while human comforts have been multiplied, of 
themselves they fail to produce true and lasting happiness. 


Eccl. 1: 18. In this world of suffering and sin this asser- 
tion is only too true. “But there is a more excellent wis- 
dom, which is not a source of grief but the fountain of 
pure and everlasting joy (John 17: 3).” 
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Eccl. 3:11. Wordsworth wrote: “Eternity is like a sea 
without a shore, so that man’s vision can stretch to its 
horizon and scan God’s works from the beginning to the 
end.” 


Eccl. 3:19. “No pre-eminence,” that is, in respect of 
death of man and beast, for it befalls them both. 


Eccl. 3: 21. This question shows that the writer held the 
belief that after death a beast’s lower earthly life ceases, 
while man’s higher spiritual life “goeth upward” (cf. 
UPAR YA 


Eccl. 4: 6. Moffatt renders: “One handful of content is 
better than two hands full of toil and futile effort.” 


Eccl. 4: 12. Two are better than one. There is an Indian 
saying: “A solitary lamp, however brilliant, casteth a 
shadow beneath it; place another lamp in the apartment, 
and the darkness of both is dissipated.” 


Eccl. 5: 1. It is better to hearken and obey than to offer 
the formal, external sacrifice (see I,Sam. 15: 22). 


Eccl. 5: 9. “The king himself is served by the field.” The 
king on his throne is supported by the products of the soil. 
“Without the cultivation of the ground the king could not 
get his revenue; so that in one view the king is more de- 
pendent on the ploughman than the ploughman on the 
king.” This is true also of high officials in a republic. 


Eccl. 7: 3. Moffatt renders: “Grief is better than gaiety, 
for sadness does the soul good.” 


Eccl. 7: 9. Three Arabian proverbs say: “Cure your 
anger by silence”; “The highest government is governing 
anger”; “Three things are only known in the following 
way: A hero in war, a friend in need, and a wise man in 
anger.” 


Eccl. 7: 16, 17. These are very strange injunctions. They 
may be said ironically, or the writer may here counsel 
against extremes—“over-enthusiasm on the one side, or 
rash wickedness on the other.” There is a golden mean in 
everything. There may be fanatical saints and abnormal 
sinners. 


Eccl. 7: 21, 22. Another maxim of common sense. “Peo- 
ple who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 


Eccl. 10:1. A slight indiscretion may mar the name of 
a man of wisdom and honor. “This maxim applies very 
forcibly to the Christian, whose profession should be with- 
out a blemish.” 


Eccl. 10: 20. “A bird of the air shall carry the voice.” 
As we say, “a little bird told me.” A frequent proverb in- 
dicating the unexpected way in which secrets often come 
out. 


Eccl. 11: 4. Moffatt renders: 
“He whose eye is on the wind will never sow; 
he who studies clouds will never reap.” 
The reference is to the farmer, and the application is to 
the man who waits for the precise opportunities which 
suit his purpose. They seldom come. Meanwhile he must 
make the best of the existing situation. 


Eccl. 11:10. Childhood and youth are vanity. “They 
will soon be gone forever: wisely therefore make the most 
of them.” In the following verse (12:1) the writer coun- 
sels the reader to remember that religion is the most ef- 
fectual supporter of youth and the best preparative for the 
infirmities of age. 


Eccl. 12: 2-7. In this highly figurative passage there is : 
given a beautiful description of the approach of death. It 
is a poetical gem. 


a 
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Eccl. 12: 7. On this text Henry Ward Beecher preached 
a comforting sermon. There is space here for only the 
last paragraph. “God forbid that we should bury any- 
thing. There is no earth that can touch my companion. 
There is no earth that can touch my child. I would fight 
my little breath and strength away before I would permit 
any clod to touch them. The jewel is not in the ground. 
The jewel has dropped out of the casket (the body), and 
I have buried the casket, not the jewel.” 


Eccl. 12: 13, 14. In these verses the writer reaches the 
end of his book and attains to its climax and peak. It is 
“the whole of man” to fear God and keep His command- 
ments, and when this is done, all is not “vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit’; all is assurance and patience of hope. To 
do this is to practice and benefit by true religion, to possess 
present blessedness, and to expect the promised blessings 
with which heaven is stored. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND CRIME 


Views of Bishop Meiser, Vigorous Lutheran Leader 


AT WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, N. Y., during 
the recent visit of the European members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention, 
the “member from Bavaria” spoke to the students and 
their guests about education. He insisted that it must 
be Christian as well as cultural. ‘“‘A purely cultural 
education turns out shrewd and clever devils.””’ From 
his address the following is quoted: 


“The thorror of the last few years and the last few 
decades should teach us the futility of intellectualism and 
culturalism alone, that our salvation does not come through 
education, but through a spiritual rebirth, and that revo- 
lutions, instigated by intellectual ideals, come to grief in 
a welter of chaos and disillusionment. 

“Not by man alone, but by the mercy of God, can the 
demon of selfish wilfulness be broken. And those who 
ignore the evil inherent in man must fail in education. In 
the words of Jesus, ‘those born of the flesh are flesh.’ 

“Over an ancient archway in Hindustan there is an in- 
scription which antedates the birth of our Lord, but which 
is as truly a word of God, though it is not to be found in 
the Bible. It reads, ‘Life is a bridge to be crossed in haste, 
and not to linger upon.’ 


Mere Distant Horizons 

“All our practical education fits us for lingering upon 
the bridge that is merely a span in the voyage of the soul. 
But the religious base of education bears in mind more 
distant horizons than the arch of earthly life. It helps us 
to bend the bow of our minds to send forth shafts of 
thought into the infinite. 

“Religious basis of education brings light into what 
otherwise, when youth is gone, becomes a trail of hopeless- 
ness and futility. Secularization tends to produce types, 
but an institution such as this aims to make youth into 
men of God. : 

“Though secularization is sweeping the world, we (Lu- 
therans) shall not budge the breadth of a foot from the 
truth path, for we know that youth without religion starts 
life crippled and handicapped and unfit for the task of 
everyday life. 

Church Prevents Crime 


“Recently our church analyzed computations and crim- 
inal statistics for Germany, and we found, to our great joy, 
that there were few among the criminals, as shown by the 
records, who were church members or members of our 
church youth. The great majority of those convicted of 
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crime were those who had left their church, who were in- 
dividualists in religion, and who belonged to no church of 
any denomination, and were denied its guidance. 

“What of that guidance and of that faith? Does it make 
men less competent in practical life, less courageous, or 
unfit ? 

“We need only read the Bible, and meditate on the faith 
of the ancient Hebrews, who never faltered in their faith 
of the one God, who, led out of slavery, wandered for years, 
undismayed through the desert, who conquered powerful 
tribes, and who founded a nation.” 


CO-OPERATION 
Similar Perils and Similar Defense in Bavaria 


‘RELATIVE to a degree of co-operation in Germany, and 
especially in Bavaria, between Evangelical and Roman 
Catholic Christians one can say that it exists to a consider- 
able degree. The Lutherans and the Roman Catholics have 
similar objectives. They are defending the Christian faith 
and the freedom needed to conserve that faith for their 
children. When the peasant folk from Bavaria said to 
Chancellor Hitler: “We have loyalties to our homes, to our 
government and to our faith,” they were insisting upon 
primary consideration of their religion. But while faith 
was at the moment in the foreground, they did not imply 
that home and country were without their esteem and 
affection. 

Family, race and religion are all three basic to society. 
Correct relationships among them always have and prob- 
ably always will be required, if a numerous, productive 
and reasonably satisfying structure for society is to be 
maintained. None of the three can be given improper 
prominence without disturbing the functioning of the 
other two. All of them have economic, civic and spiritual 
contacts with everyday life and conditions. Post-war 
Europe’s undertaking to destroy the national autonomy 
of one nation or perhaps three, namely, Germany, Austria 
and Italy resulted in an inflation of the state that affected 
both family and church life. Against internationalism has 
arisen a defensive reaction defined as nationalism. It has 
siezed upon domestic and spiritual forces in defense of 
itself. Regimentation is the demand for unconditional sur- 
render of every social power to civic authority. Home and 
church have their own loyalties to kinship and to con- 
science, and each is involved in Germany in a terrible 
struggle to maintain itself without destroying the state 
and ultimately family and spirituality. Obviously radical- 
ism in any group must be dealt with patiently if wrecking 
social institutions by explosion is to be avoided. 


THE NEED of a spiritual revival in America, and the 
necessity for friendly co-operation among all churches. in 
order to preserve religious and spiritual values, was em- 
phasized at a great dinner held in New York City a few 
months ago. The speakers included Mayor LaGuardia; 
Judge Manton of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals; William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Mrs. Edward Jacobs, national president of 
Hadassah (national organization of Jewish women) ; Gov- 
ernor Lehman, and late Secretary of War George H. Dern, 
who represented President Roosevelt. Secretary Dern said, 
“The one thing we must find out-is how to restore the 
spirit of man. Our religion must put the spiritual life 
first.” Governor Lehman said, “Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews can join hands in a common belief in God and in a 
spiritual interpretation of life, and this must be done.” 
Mr. Green called for a new conception of human relation- 
ships.—United Presbyterian. 
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A DAY OF THANKSGIVING 


IT IS NOT too early to remind our readers that the day 
of thanksgiving, for which November 26 will be declared 
a holiday, is just two weeks from the date of this issue. 
Obviously if special arrangement for a gathering of the 
people for worship is in mind, two weeks will be none too 
long for preparation. Often the mistake is made of de- 
pending upon repetition and routine for a proper recog- 
nition of the day’s significance. We should remind our- 
selves of the blessings of today and of the happy circum- 
stances under which we live. We suggest a few contrasts. 

First, let us contrast our situation in the United States 


andé Canada with that of the citizens of Spain. We are 


not thinking of the leaders of armies or members of the 
cabinet and the parliament (if one exists), but of the ‘‘com- 
mon people.” They are the victims of a war as to whose 
occurrence they had no responsible relation. Their lives 
are shattered with no expectation of benefit accrueing to 
anyone. Especially terrible is the exposure of helpless 
children, innocent women and the aged to bombs and bayo- 
nets. Of them it can only be said that their blood remains 
for a testimony against fanatical partisanship in ruthless 
class warfare. Suppose our Western nations two weeks 
from now had such conditions. Shall we not thank God 
that by the absence of unreasoning agitators, by the weight 
of good sense exercised by nearly all classes of our society, 
and in the deeper analysis, by the wide familiarity of the 
people with the truths of Christianity, we arrive at con- 
clusion by debate and by ballots. 

Suppose we had lost our ability to appreciate the sup- 
porting power of God’s revelations abaut human existence. 
We mean in a word, suppose the Bible’s illumination of 
the value of good will among man was withdrawn. Sup- 
pose its declarations concerning man’s control over nature 
were denied (the eighth psalm is scientifically true) and 
Suppose one dared not think beyond the grave. Well, if 
you have weighed even partially the distribution of re- 
sources during the last half decade; if you are interpreting 
honestly the efforts to make earth and all that it contains 
the servant of man; and if you have stood at the bier of 
a.loved one whose labor is over and whom God has re- 
ceived unto Himself in heaven, then you have realized that 
of which the Russian peasant has been deprived in the 
revolt of his leaders against the imperial regime. There 
is no important phase of daily life into which religion does 
not seek to penetrate in order to enlighten and sustain. 
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But any such study of our times and of our circum- 
stances leads toward the Christian Church. The Gospel 
of Christ does not grow in the fields nor drop from the 
trees. It is preached from pulpits, taught in Sunday and 
weekday schools, carried from house to house and to per- 
sons by persons who are church members. Scientists de- 
clare that the loudest sounds cannot be heard across a 
vacuum. There must be a carrying agency, a medium of 
transmission. Something similar can be said of revelation 
and grace. They need the church for making contact be- 


tween man and God, truth and error, sin and grace. We 


do not agree with the scholastic assertion, “outside the 
church there is no redemption.” But certainly where the 
church does not proclaim the love of Christ for sinful man, 
His promises are unknown. 

Then the church merits very definite and sincere recog- 
nition on Thanksgiving Day. The believers in Christ owe 
their Lord that expression of gratitude which takes the 
form of assembling on this holy day for praise and devo- 
tion. Let us resolve to go to church on November 26. 


RELIGIOUS READING 


A LONG TIME AGO a very wise man wrote relative to read- 
ing and study—“Of making many books there is no end 
and much study is a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep 
His commandments; for this is the whole duty of man.” 
It was a long time ago in years when these words became 
part of our Old Testament book Ecclesiastes, and in terms 
of increase in literature, this twentieth century after 
Christ is immeasurably in advance of the period of Solomon 
the wise. Of books in his day there were not many, com- 
pared to what the reader of today has offered him. 

Yet the ancient sage by the comment he made, betrayed 
his own habit of voluminous reading. Ecclesiastes is often 
described as the testimony of disillusion and of discontent 
that. follows the expenditure of much effort and the receipt 
of little reward in response. The writer is not a cynic nor 
a pessimist. The author is a sage. He writes wisdom, not 
observations nor experiences. He has distinguished wis- 
dom from mere knowledge. He knows the difference be- 
tween truth and sundry facts and figures. And especially 
has he found cause to discount the imaginations of youth. 
One suspects that he would have liked to live over again 
those years when he was so engrossed in what he could 
see, hear.and feel in the world that he lost sight of the 
world’s Creator. “Remember thy Creator in the day of 
thy youth,” he solemnly urged when he became wise. 

But in the end of his discourse, he is evidently thinking 
back over “what is worth reading.” Certainly books on 
whatever was their equivalent in those early days were 
needed. Only thereby could the wise teach the people 
knowledge. Without books one generation cannot profit 
by the experiences of its predecessors. But not many books 
are of value. Unless they teach one to fear God and keep 
His commandments, they contribute nothing to one’s dis- 
cernment of duty. 

It is a nicely put exhortation, a test of good judgment— 
this advice about reading. If a book or paper dulls one’s 
appreciation of the unchangeable principles of duty: if 
there is no sense of God and of our responsibilities to Him, 
the volume has no lasting worth. If by irreverence, pro- 
fanity and blasphemy fear of God is attacked and scorned, 
then the book is spirtual poison. If it is just words, a 
means to occupy the time and perhaps forget one’s cares 
and anxieties, well, one must not expect permanent results 
from its reading. 

Books worth while,—meaning such as influence us to 
fear God and keep His commandments,—we need to think 
that over. It is a test of one’s regard for God, and of one’s 
capacity for what is good. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK | 


ONE FRIENDLY sentence in the latter part of President 
Bersell’s official greeting (see page 8 of this issue) re- 
minded us of a story. A Roman Catholic Church was well 
advanced in its building when it occurred to the priest 
that a set of bells would be greatly needed. He therefore 
invited Messrs. Duncan, Devlin, Dugan, Doyle and Hennesy 
to meet him in the sacristy after mass for a conference. 
They came and were persuaded to finance a group of bells, 
the winning argument being the priest’s promise that the 
names of the donors would be rung out to future genera- 
tions of the faithful. 

And sure enough on the day of dedication Hennesy heard 
the chimes at the early masses. Duncan, Devlin, Dugan, 
Doyle sounded forth on the air in rythmic Gregorian tones 
(you can prove the fact by singing the peal). But at eleven 
Hennesy called on his priest, greatly indignant. “Father 
O’Shaughnessy,” he said, “all morning I have been hearing 
the bells; ‘Duncan, Devlin, Dugan, Doyle.’ But where’s 
Hennesy ?” 

Dr. Bersell was expressing the attitude of the Augus- 
tana Synod with reference to a union of Lutheran groups 
in America, opening a paragraph with the words implying 
a promise, “When that day shall come—” Then one reads: 
“There will be taken the finest of the pietistic devotion of 
the Swede, of the saintly humility of the Dane, of the 
rugged aggressiveness of the Norwegian, and of the thor- 
oughness and vigor of faith of the German.” Fine, but 
where is the note rung out by the bell made of ore from 
American mines, prepared for casting by the fires of Amer- 
ican religious experience, and shaped and given tonal 
resonance by American churchmanship? In short, where 
is Hennesy? 

The United Lutheran Church in America frankly and 
openly declares itself in favor of organic union, simply and 
solely in order to enable Lutheranism here and abroad to 
serve the Head of the Church more faithfully and ef- 
fectively. It is conscious of the great benefits that real 
practical, practising union would bring and longs to be a 
partner in their production. But while the United Lu- 
theran Church has the keenest appreciation of the strength 
and fidelity of sister Lutheran bodies, it has the conviction 
that it also will have considerable to contribute when it 
agrees to enter a combination of American Lutheran 
groups. In no spirit of boasting it can be said that the 
form of organization common to our American general 
bodies and whatever traditions are products of the colo- 
nial, revolutionary, and post-revolutionary periods of 
American history were worked out by congregations and 
synods that are now parts of the United Lutheran Church. 
We deem them of such great value as to insist upon the 
preservation of their significance in any ecclesiastical 
group of Lutherans where the American relationships of 
church and state are retained. In so writing, we wish it 
to be understood that we are interpreting the United Lu- 
theran Church rather than the somewhat figurative lan- 
guage of the president of the Augustana Synod. 


Charges: Against Luther 


IN THE Roman Catholic books and journals which we 
use for editorial references, Luther is usually attacked as 
the breaker of monastic vows and the source of sectarian- 
ism. Not as rarely as we Lutherans would expect, we find 
non-Catholics who are inclined to believe there is a 
modicum of truth in both these charges. Not long since a 
Lutheran asked a question that involved both. What are 
the facts in the situation? 

Well, in so far as breaking his monastic vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience is concerned, Luther had taken all 


three and in their letter he broke them. The first and third 
were fractured when he turned from the Augustinian or- 
der. The central one, chastity, was cast aside when he 
married a former nun in 1525. But in spirit, he reserved 
less of this world’s goods for himself than when he was in 
the monastery. His regard for the sixth commandment 
was in accord with the institution of that law as com- 
municated to Moses by our Creator. It was not obscured 
by any fanciful dogmatic speculation such as the Roman 
doctrine of supererogation. No better definition of chastity 
can be worded than that written by Luther in his explana- 
tion of the sixth commandment. To that he was obedient. 
As for the third vow, he forsook subservience to the 
artificial restrictions of church law and did the will of his 
Lord the better thereby. Only in technical ways can he be 
called a breaker of solemn yows. And finally, the vows were 
of a sort that should not have been made. 


As to Divisions in Christendom 


But did he introduce divisions? Shall the destruction of 
the unity of the church be laid first at his door and then 
at that of Protestantism? Some people seem never to tire 
of pointing to the many “sects” of Protestantism and the 
“unity” of Catholicism. And they say it all began with 
Luther. 

But one must know what is meant by division. For ex- 
ample in 1409 a great council met at Pisa, deposed two 
popes and elected a third. Each of the three claimed sole 
authority and for each there were defenders. One could 
hardly claim unity for the papal organization when it had 
three heads instead of one, and when for a while there was 
strenuous debate as to the authority of councils over the 
sovereign pontiff. 

Nor was the unity of the church without divisions before 
and after the Council of Pisa. The great monastic orders 
competed with each other as bitterly as have the Prot- 
estant groups since the Reformation. In fact, the world’s 
Christianization was more than once sacrificed to their 
rivalries, jealousies and false doctrines. In China, for ex- 
ample, and in Japan also, “diversities of teachings” led to 
the banishment of all Christians from these lands. That 
the divisions rest on other grounds than those separating 
Lutherans and Reformed (for example) does not alter the 
fact of division. 

But historically there has been more than one organiza- 
tion of Christians since the year 150. From the time of 
the discussion of dating the observance of Easter until 
this moment, the claim made by the papal group that they 
are the one, holy, universal church and have been from the 
beginning is contradicted by history. There are several 
“sects” in Asia and Africa that are as old as is Rome. 
Indeed the Patriarch of Alexandria, who is head of the 
Coptic (North African) Church, claims priority over the 
Pope in the matter of seniority of beginning. The Arme- 
nian Church is quite as positive of its catholicity, and its 
traditions go back to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. And once part of but since A. D. 726 side by side 
with the Roman segment has been the “Eastern Orthodox” 
(Greek and Russian Catholic) who claim to represent the 
original apostolic tradition. And while we are on the 
subject, the Anglican (Church of England) communion 
claims to have apostolicity by way of Irenaeus to Polycarp 
to the beloved disciple John and is thus a sister of those 
whose proud claims are traced to Peter and Paul. 

The fact is that Rome protects her “oneness” by throw- 
ing out any who will not be obedient to her claims of au- 
thority. When this policy of exclusion excites criticism, 
she claims jurisdiction by way of lay baptism. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“THEN SHALL YE CALL UPON ME, 
AND PRAY UNTO ME, AND I WILL 
HEARKEN UNTO YOU; AND I WILL 
TURN YOUR CAPTIVITY, AND 
GATHER YOU FROM ALL NATIONS 
AND FROM ALL PLACES.” 


With such precious promises, how can we 
fail to call upon our Lord, knowing that our 
prayers will be answered if we call in true 
faith? 


Bear the burden of the present— 
Let the morrow bear its own; 

If the morning sky be pleasant, 
Why the coming night bemoan? 


If the darkened heavens lower, 
Wrap thy cloak around thy form; 

Though the tempest rise in power, 
God is mightier than the storm. 


Steadfast faith and hope unshaken, 
Animate the trusting breath; 

Step by step the journey’s taken 
Nearer to the land of rest. 


All unseen the Master walketh 
By the toiling servant’s side; 
Comfortable words He talketh, 
While His hands uphold and guide. 


Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow, 
Rends thy breast, to Him unknown; 
He today, and He tomorrow, 
Grace sufficient, gives His own. 


Holy strivings, nerve and strengthen— 
Long endurance wins the crown; 

When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Thou shalt lay the burden down. 


—Author Unknown. 


YESTERDAY is but a dream, tomorrow 
is only a vision, but today, well-lived, 
makes every yesterday a dream of hap- 
piness and every tomorrow a vision of 
hope. Look well, therefore, to this day.— 
Salutation to the Dawn, from the San- 
scrit. 


IF RELIGIOUS BOOKS are not widely cir- 
culated among the masses in this coun- 
try, and the people do not become re- 
ligious, I do not know what is to become 
of us as a nation. And the thought is 
one to cause some reflection on the part 
of every patriot and Christian. If truth 
be not diffused, error will be; if God and 
His Word are not known and received, 
the devil and his works will gain the 
ascerdancy; if the evangelical volume 
does not reach every hamlet, the pages 
of a corrupt and licentious literature 
will; if the power of the Gospel is not 
felt through the length and breadth of 
the land, anarchy and misrule, degrada- 
tion and misery, corruption and dark- 
ness, will reign without mitigation or 
end.—Daniel Webster. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
THE OLD PEAR TREE 


THERE is an old pear tree in the field 
back of the garden, where we used to 
gather different kinds of pears when a 
lad. Its age has greatly lessened its value 
because of lessened productiveness. There 
are grafts on several of its branches, 
some of them still yielding fruit and 
showing my father’s foresight. How 
many kinds it bore and still bears, I 
cannot now remember; but some of those 
grafts survive, and probably will as long 
as the old tree stands. 

A few weeks ago I stood beneath its 
branches and remembered the days of 
old. I recalled one graft in particular, 
because of its meanness. Why my father 
ever placed it in the tree was to us a 
mystery, when every boy wanted to eat 
everything he could get his hands on. 
The pears seemed never to get ripe. They 
were always “as hard as sin,’ and a 
good deal more conspicuous, which is say- 
ing a good deal. Father quieted our curi- 
osity by reminding us that these were 
“winter pears.” But even then they 
seemed as hard as if frozen, and all the 
more loveless and unsociable. 

But there were other grafts on the 
tree so much more sympathetic with our 
infirmity that a good average was pretty 
well maintained. Strange things about 
those grafts: Not one of them bore the 
same sort of fruit as the tree, and yet 
they drew their life current from the 
tree. The sap that’ nourished. the tree 
nourished the grafts. The roots that sus- 
tained the tree sustained every branch 
on the tree. Yet not one of the grafts 
paid the least bit of attention to this 
vitalizing fact; they followed their own 
traditions when it came to fruit-bearing. 
Each stood right up and asserted its own 
rights of heredity, and at the same time 
sustained the divine law “each after its 
kind.” 

And so it turned out that the gnarled 
old tree did better than it intended. Na- 
ture planned that that tree would yield 
but one kind of fruit. But man stepped 
in and forced it to yield many kinds. 
And still the tree was faithful. It did its 
best. It provided the supplies, but the 
aliens defeated its will and used its sup- 
plies for their own purposes. Both stalk 
and branch were true to their best. Tree 


“and graft were loyal. Neither was re- 


sponsible for the conditions in which they 
were placed, nor for the doings of the 
other. 

Now I can see scores of good lessons 
rising all about me, each resulting logi- 
eally from the conditions for which 
neither the tree nor the graft was re- 
sponsible, but in which God’s law stood 
firm and maintained its integrity. Man 
simply utilized nature to carry out his 
own designs. But those grafts will show 
to every man of us that God will stand 
by himself in spite of everything. Man 
invades nature, and at every step God 
meets him with a basket of fruit. 

The old pear tree stands as a witness 


to the children, the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of the good man who 
grafted the tree, and its varied fruit, and 
even its separated twigs, may proclaim 
a new gospel to ears that are yet willing 

to hear.—D. R. M. : 


THE ABDUCTION OF DAD 
GALE 


By Fletcher D. Slater 
(Concluded from last week) 


JANET PAUSED for breath. “And this 
is what I want to ask you, Fay—oh, I 
hope you'll do it—will you help me take 
dad away for a month’s auto trip up 
North—just you and he and I?” 

Fay’s comely face fairly shone. “It 
would be wonderful, Jane,’ she breathed. 
“And I think mother and father wouldn’t 
mind. But—but what does your father 
say?” 

Janet giggled joyously, then grew 
serious. “That’s the rub,” she admitted. 
“We'll practically have to kidnap him. I 
haven’t dared to tell him why I wanted 
the car. We'll have to take him by sur- 
prise. We'll get everything packed up 
and ready, and then—we’ll just take him 
for a ride!” 

Fay gasped, but grinned. 
come an accessory if I help?” 

Janet smiled. “I’ll take the full re- 
sponsibility. But, Fay, I’ve got to do it. 
I can’t bear to see dad kill himself for 
the sake of his blessed old valences. It’s 
a go?” 

Fay nodded. 

“Then I’ll come by for you after lunch. 
We'll give the bus a real test, and lay 
our plans.” 

On the drive that afternoon Janet 
stopped for gas on Roosevelt Road. 

The attendant unscrewed the cap and 
sniffed. “H’m. Smells like ether,” he said 
suspiciously. 

“Well, my father’s a chemist,” smiled 
Janet. “Fill her up—your best gas.” 

Not more than a mile from there the 
engine began to lag. In vain Janet ex- 
perimented with the mixture control. The 
motor continued to labor. 

Fay gave her an “I-told-you-so” look, 
but was sorry immediately. 

“Let’s go back,” she suggested, and 
Janet silently turned the car around. Be- 
fore they reached home the rear end was 
pounding alarmingly, and blue smoke 
was pouring from the exhaust. 

Janet drove to the nearest garage and 
asked for a check-over. “I—I think 
there’s something wrong with the car- 
buretor,” she faltered. 

The next morning black despair filled 
Janet as she listened to the garage re- 
port! “Internal brakes doped, extra 
heavy oil in crankcase to temporarily 
eliminate knocks, worn cylinders, wobbly 
king-pins, oatmeal in the differential to 
disguise noisy rear-end gears.” 


“Do I be- 
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“T wonder you could drive it in, miss,” 
finished the mechanic, sympathetically. 

“But—but I don’t’ understand,” wailed 
Janet. “It performed so well at first— 
such power and pep.” 

“Didn’t notice any smell of ether, did 
you?” inquired the mechanic. “That 
gives temporary pep.” 

Fay and Janet exchanged disillusioned 
glances. Janet nodded. “Then it—it isn’t 
much good?” 

He nodded. “For one thing—junk!” 

Outside, Fay tried her best to lift 
Janet’s spirits. “Don’t be so downhearted, 
Jan. You can take it back.” 

Janet shook her head. “I didn’t get a 
guarantee.” 

“But surely—surely you'll try.” 

Janet lifted her head. “Yes, I’ll try.” 

But Meed was gone when she called at 
the Palace. The man in charge absolutely 
refused to do anything without Meed’s 
orders. “But you must be mistaken, Miss 
Gale,” he said, as she left. “We never 
let a car go out in that shape. It would 
be ruinous to business.” 

That fruitless visit brought Janet up 
short. She couldn’t wait for Meed’s re- 
turn to the city. The doctor had said to 
get her father away at once. 

Only once did her father ask her abone 
the car she was going to buy. He had 
not seen her purchase, so close had he 
kept to his laboratory. 

“T haven’t decided,” she replied slowly. 

But she did decide that evening. And 
the following morning she made three 
visits—one to the bank, one to the Cen- 
tral Testing Laboratories, and one to the 
Bekins Auto Company. 

She drove from the last place of busi- 
ness to the Hudson home, and honked for 
Fay. 

Fay came running out, surprise writ- 
ten large over her expressive face. 

Janet greeted her with a smile. “Are 
you still ready to take me up on that 
kidnap deal, Fay?” 

“You—you don’t mean you’ve bought 
another car?” 

“Visual evidence stands before you,” 
retorted Janet. “Well?” 

“T—of course, Jan. I’ll be tickled silly. 
When do we start? But how did you get 
it? How long have you had it? Where’s 
the old car? Did you manage—” 

Janet’s hands flew to her ears. “One 
at a time, young lady. We start tomor- 
row, whenever I can get dad into the 
ear. I bought it with some more of my 
college money this morning. Let’s see. 
What else?” 

“Where’s the other one?” 

“In the garage where we left it.” 

“You mean you didn’t trade it in on 
this one?” 

Janet shrugged. “No. Tl junk it, 
later. I’ll just have to charge it up to 
experience, I guess. I got this one from 
a reputable firm. Of course, Meed is con- 
sidered reliable, too—” 

To everybody’s surprise, and not least 
of all Mr. Gale’s, the abduction came off 
without a hitch. Janet entered the lab- 
oratory Saturday morning and inno- 
cently requested him to take a little spin 
in her new car. He agreed good-na- 
turedly. 

It is doubtful if he noticed that Janet 
carefully tried the door as they came out, 
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or that the back seat of the car was filled 
to the ears with something under a can- 
vas cover. He slumped into the front 
seat between Janet and Fay, and listened 
with tired interest while Janet extolled 
the car’s good points. 

She was bubbling over with life. Her 
plot was afoot, and she resolutely forgot 
that her first year of university was not 
to be free of drudging work. Her father 
was out in the open air, and she was de- 
termined to keep him there for a month. 

“Isn’t it a glorious morning, Dad?” she 
exulted, unable to hold herself in. 

“Splendid,” he agreed, breathing 
deeply. “It is nice to get out for a few 
minutes.” He settled contentedly, while 
the girls exchanged smiles over him. 
“But don’t you think you’ve demon- 
strated the car sufficiently, Janet? I’ve 
got to get back to the laboratory.” 

Janet grinned irrepressibly. “I just 
wanted to get you out where you won’t’ 
be heard if you yell, Dad,” she said. 
“Brace yourself! You’re kidnapped! 
You’re not going back to the laboratory 
for four weeks.” 

He seemed not to hear. “Nice car, 
though. What? Not going back for four 
weeks? What do you mean? Why, this 
car won’t hold together four hours.” 

“T’ve got a thirty-day guarantee from 
the Bekins Auto Company.” 

“But—but you said you were going to 
get your car from Meed,” protested her 
father. 

“She did, Mr. Gale,” said Fay, from 
the other side. “But he cheated her. It 
was a wreck, a doctored-up wreck. 
Worthless! But Janet was determined 
to follow the doctor’s orders, and—and 
here we are!” 

Mr. Gale bellowed weakly at the speed- 
ometer. He pleaded, he begged, while 
Janet pretended to listen to the purring 
motor. Finally, he dropped his protest- 
ing hands. He expanded his thin chest 
and lifted his eyes to the stretching hor- 
izon and the mellow sunshine. His arm 
fell about Janet’s shoulders and he 
squeezed hard. 

“T’m licked. If you care enough about 
your old dad, dear, to toss away the price 
of two automobiles, I guess I’ll have to 
be good.” 

But it was not until that evening, as 
they were pitching camp in Minnesota, 
that he found courage to tell her the rest. 

“When we get back, Janet, you can 


.drive your first car back to Meed’s, and 


he’ll refund your hundred dollars.” 

“I’m afraid not, Dad. You see, I have 
no guarantee.” 

He smiled, a little shamefacedly. “He’s 
just waiting word from me. I—I asked 
him to sting you, dear—to teach you a 
lesson. It was a put-up job, for your 
own good. And all the time you were 
getting the car for me!” 

“T could forgive you anything, Dad,” 
sighed Janet, happily, as she broke eggs 
into the skillet. “So that’s how Mr. Meed 
knew my name.”—Young People. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
UsE Two spoons to turn a roast. A 
fork pierces the skin and allows juices 
to escape. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 
THE STILLNESS that doth wait on change 


is here. 
Some pause of expectation owns the 
hour; 
And faint and far I hear the sea com- 
plain 


Where gray and answerless the head- 
lands tower. 


Slow falls the evening of the dying year, 
Misty and dim the patient forests lie, 
Chill ocean winds the wasted woodland 


grieve, 
And earthward loitering the leaves 
go by. 
Behold how nature answers death! O’er- 
head 
The memoried splendor of her summer 
eves 
Lavished and lost, her wealth of sun and 
sky, 
Scarlet and gold, are in her drifting 
leaves. 


Vain pageantry! for this, alas, is death, 
Nor may the season’s ripe fulfilment 
cheat 
Our thronging memories of those who 
died 
With life’s young summer promise in- 
complete. 


The dead leaves rustle neath my linger- 
ing tread, 
Low murmuring ever to the spirit ear; 
We were, and yet again shall be once 
more, 
In the sure circuit of the rolling year. 
—Selected. 


AN UNFENCED COUNTRY 


THERE WERE a few signs of broken 
fences about the place, and a house or 
two in the distance. Otherwise the shanty 
might have been in the midst of an un- 
settled plain. 

“Ts this all your land?” asked the 
stranger of the man in the blue shirt who 
sat on the doorstep. 

“Nope, not all.” 

“Got any cattle?” 

“Bout twenty.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Oh, som’eres within ten miles.” 

“Why don’t you fence in your pas- 
tures? Aren’t you afraid your livestock 
will get lost?” 

“No. You see, my two brothers own 
all to the east, and I don’t mind if the 
cows stray onto their land; and my mar- 
ried sister owns all to the west, and my 
wife’s brothers own north and south, and 
I got four cousins on each side o’ them. 
So it don’t matter where the cows are or 
who milks ’em. There’s one thing though 
that bothers me sometimes. I know a 
fellow about fourteen miles yonder that 
I had a fight with when I was a boy. It 
sort o’ worries me for fear one o’ the 
cattle may stray onto his place.” 

“Isn’t his property fenced in?” 

“T dunno,” answered the man in the 
blue shirt. “I ain’t been over to see for 
the last twenty years.” 

—The Youth’s Companion. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


AN IMPRISONED PREACHER 


Though a Prisoner in Rome Paul Continues to Preach 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Acts 28: 16-24, 30, 31; Romans 5: 6-11. The Sunday School Lesson for 
November 22 


FROM JERUSALEM to Rome is a com- 
paratively short journey today as com- 
pared with Paul’s journey between these 
great cities. Today it is made with com- 
fort and without danger; Paul had many 
discomforts and perils to go through. 
Paul traveled as a prisoner under guard. 
His desire to see Rome was fulfilled but 
under different circumstances than he 
had expected. Wearied by land journey 
and sea voyage Paul came to Rome. It 
seemed everything about him was 
changed, except his zeal for the Gospel. 
He was chained but not silenced; he was 
deprived of the privileges of a free man, 
yet he could keep on preaching. In some 
respects he was spared from antagonism, 
for Jewish hatred had no chance to plot 
against him in Rome. Rome was not 
troubled about the religion Paul pro- 
claimed. He had religious freedom in 
Rome. However, Paul felt the urge to tell 
Jews about Christ. He faced a possible 
situation that worried him. Maybe these 
Jews in Rome were prejudiced against 
him because of letters or reports they 
might have received concerning him. 


Precaution 


Paul had nothing to be ashamed of; 
no charge rested on him to make him 
fearful. But he took the precaution of 
inviting leading Jews to visit him at his 
own hired house so that he could give 
them firsthand the facts about his im- 
prisonment. Though he was unknown to 
these Jews, his calling them to him ad- 
vertised him as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel, and gave him a chance to explain 
the “sect” of which they had heard noth- 
ing commendable. Paul turned what 
might be detrimental to him into an op- 
portunity to proclaim Christ. Once he 
had written to Rome that he was not 
ashamed of the Gospel; now he had the 
privilege of standing up for it. He of- 
fered no pretense to cover up the cause 
of his imprisonment. He was sure the 
whole truth was his best introduction to 
these Jews. He showed wisdom in this. 
He must have been gratified to learn 
that these Jews had no prejudicial feel- 


ing toward him. No letters from Jeru-,. 


salem or visitors to Rome had given 
them information concerning him. Ap- 
parently they were impressed with Paul’s 
sincerity and truthfulness. In him they 
saw an opportunity to get an explana- 
tion of Christianity from Paul’s view- 
point. If he was willing to be imprisoned 
rather than deny Christianity, then he 
must be qualified to tell them about it. 
Paul was to meet these Jews, by their re- 
quest, and declare to them the Gospel. 


Preaching 


The imprisoned preacher was not 
denied the privilege of preaching. These 
Jews returned to Paul’s house and spent 


a day with him. With them he discussed 
the Kingdom of God and, using the law 
of Moses and the prophets, he showed 
why they should accept Jesus as the 
promised Messiah. To preach Christ was 
Paul’s highest desire; it was his supreme 
motive. Even though it had cost him 
much to do so, he was as eager to keep 
on preaching Christ as at any time in 
his life. His enthusiasm did not lessen 
because of the perils he had undergone. 
Though having the marks of a criminal, 
chained and under guard, he lost none 
of his zeal to speak for Christ. He met 
with the usual result, for his hearers 
were divided into two groups, one of be- 
lievers and the other of unbelievers. But 
Paul was used to this. He had frequently 
witnessed this division as a result of 
his preaching. However, it was a satis- 
faction to win even a few of the Jews to 
the group of believers. His preaching 
was not in vain though only some be- 
lieved. For a preaching prisoner to pro- 
claim Christ so that He was accepted by 
a few was a triumph that must have 
given joy to Paul’s heart. 
Rejoicing 

Paul never lost his rejoicing spirit. 
He had it when he wrote to Rome and 
he kept it when later he was a prisoner 
in Rome. The power of the Gospel to 
fill his life with joy was as effective 
when he was a prisoner as when he was 
a free man. Paul was a present-tense 
Christian. The past, though full of bit- 
terness, did not depress him, and the 
present, though depriving him of coveted 
privilege did not suppress his zeal. The 
uppermost thought of Paul-was the death 
of Christ for the ungodly, in which death 
he found the comfort of forgiveness and 
the way of being saved from the wrath 


THINK OF THESE 


A STURDY CHARACTER triumphs over 
discouraging circumstances. 


Though things go wrong, loyalty to 
Christ should not be lessened. 


In giving Christ to die for us God 
unquestionably proved His love for us. 


The secret of Paul’s courage and 
achievements was Christ Who gave him 
strength. 


Chains may restrain a Christian’s 


body, but not his tongue when he is bent. 


on speaking for Christ. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Paul’s Ministry in Rome. Acts 28: 16-24. 
Reconciled through Christ. Rom. 5: 6-11. 

. Alive unto God. Rom. 6: 12-14. p 

. Sufficiency in Christ. “phil. 4: eva 
“More than Conquerors.”’ Rom. 8: 32-: are 

. The Christian’s Possessions. I oe 
The Day of Triumph. Isa. 2: 2-4 
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: 18-23. 
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of God justly resting on the sinners. 
Paul saw God’s ceaseless love manifested 
in the cross, and had walked the path of 
reconciliation because Christ had made 
this path possible for him. He had no 
other claim to the right to stand before 
God justified than the righteousness of 
Christ. In this he had faith. In fact, he 
stood on the truth of justification by 
faith in Christ and lived by that faith. 
All of this had come as a gift from God. 
God had done so much that Paul found | 
it easy to put aside all else and, through 
faith, throw himself on the mercy of God. 


OUT OF BONDAGE 


ISRAEL CAME OUT of Egyptian bond- 
age under the leadership of Moses, whom 
God had prepared and sent to deliver 
them. Back of that remarkable exodus 
from slavery in Egypt was the well-laid 
plan of a loving, God. When the people 
understood God’s plan they realized the 
wisdom of conforming to it. To them 
Moses was the authorized representa- 
tive of God to help them when they could 
not help themselves. 

Something like that took place later in 
the Christian Church. A bondage held 
the people. In a sense they were en- 
slaved, and could not find the way to 
freedom. In fact, they had no thought 
of a better way of Christian living than 
that of dominance by the church. They 
obeyed the dictations given them; they 
knew no other way, if they hoped to be 
in favor with God. But God was pre- 
paring a leader to show them the way 
out of bondage. In due time he stepped 
forth to announce the exodus from bond- 
age. He had traveled the way himself 
and knew the joy of the freedom into 
which he had entered. So Luther took 
the position of deliverer, not in his own 
strength, not in the spirit of vindictive- 
ness, not to get vengeance, but to help 
all the people to find the way into the 
pormised land of liberty, through jus- 
tification by faith in Christ, rather than 
through buying liberty with meritorious 
good works. It was not an easy course 
to pursue; it never is easy to break away 
from a religious system in which one 
has been. brought up. However, the 
breaking away became a fact, and to 
those who came out of that bondage was 
given the name Protestants. 

Still there is bondage, both personal 
and national. The bonds of slavery are 
well tied and they make slaves of many, 
some not realizing that deliverance is 
possible, and some not having the will to 
enter the path to freedom. We keep on 
preaching the Gospel of deliverance from 
sin, but vast hosts of the people do not 
hear the preaching. We set up the church 
here and there throughout the earth, but 
millions have not darkened church doors. 
Restless millions struggle along as best 
they can in their sin-burdened, Satan- 
driven life, not contented in their state, 
but ignorant of a way of escape. 

Rejoicing in the liberty we have since 
the Reformation, having no adequate 
conception of the bondage in which many 
exist, Christians everywhere ought 
seriously to consider what can and should 
be done to establish the liberty of the 
sons of God for all the children of men. 
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The Young “People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR NATIONAL THANKS- 
GIVING DAY 


PsALM 8; LUKE 17: 11-19 


National Thanksgiving Days are bet- 
ter observed in times of adversity than 
in times of prosperity. Prosperity is 
always a greater test of character than 
adversity. It does not throw us back upon 
our faith. It feeds our human pride and 
takes away the sense of dependence upon 
God. It is good that our Presidents issue 
proclamations for the observance of a 
day of thanksgiving each year. At least 
our attention is called to God’s place in 
the scheme of national existence. We can 
never be reminded too often of the reality 
of God. We must remember that God is 
interested in human affairs and that He 
is the source of the best things that we 
enjoy. 

Our American Thanksgiving Days 
have degenerated too much into holidays. 
“The Turkey Day Football Game” is the 
distinguishing feature. Many community 
services in which several churches par- 
ticipate could well be held in the small- 
est auditorium. Attendance at a Thanks- 
giving service is not even on a par with 
the usual Sunday evening attendance. 
The thought of food for the body usually 
overshadows any thought of food for the 
soul. We eat far too much and pray and 
sing far too little on Thanksgiving Day. 


“Nine to One” 


In the healing of the ten lepers re- 
corded in Luke 17: 11-19 the ratio of in- 
gratitude was nine to one. This ratio has 
changed little in the passing years. The 
ten met Jesus on the way of their own 
terrible affliction. Many of us never would 
sense the reality of God if we did not 
have trouble. Sickness and death have 
brought unnumbered thousands to a 
realization of the presence of Christ. The 
ten joined in prayer. Their prayer was 
. for healing. They had heard of the cure 
of other lepers by this Good Physician. 
Their prayer was answered. Jesus told 
them to go to the priest and be ex- 
amined, the only way in which they could 
be allowed back into the community life 
from which leprosy had debarred them. 
As they went toward Jerusalem, they 
discovered that they were already healed. 
They had faith enough in Jesus to obey 
Him. The answer to their prayers was 
found in this obedience. 

Now the group divides. Nine hasten 
on to the priest for examination. They 
are so eager to be back among their loved 
ones, so eager to resume the even tenor 
of their forver lives! Who can blame 
them? One comes back to Jesus. He is 
just as eager to pass the priest’s tests 
as the rest. But there is something finer 
woven into the texture of his character. 
His heart is so full of thanksgiving that 
he must go back and thank his healer. 
Selfish interests could wait. Thanking 
Jesus could not wait. What a glorious 
example for all of us! 


Ingratitude 

Ingratitude is a vice. Make no mis- 
take about this. Personal or national, 
ingratitude marks a serious fault in 
character. And nothing hurts more than 
ingratitude. The joy of Jesus in the 
thanks of this one grateful man must 
have been somewhat shadowed by the 
neglect of the nine. Indeed Jesus asked: 
“Were there not ten cleansed, but where 
are the nine?” It will take a tremendous 
shout of praise from our churches this 
Thanksgiving Day to drown out the 
sound of a nation’s thoughtless revelry. 

We are like children in the home. Our 
three meals are ready for us each day. 
Our clothing is provided. Our schooling 
is arranged. Every need is met and the 
love of our parents overflows in many 
good things that we could live without. 
We accept it all very casually. How sel- 
dom do we remember to thank them! 


“We starve each other for love’s caress. 
We take, but do not give. 
It seems so easy some soul to bless, 
But we dole thanks grudgingly, less and 
less, 
Till it’s bitter and hard to live.” 


Thanksgiving Day is to remind the 
children of the heavenly Father to give 
Him thanks. 


“Out of Sight, Out of Mind” 


In considering reasons for the in- 
gratitude of the nine the first may be 
stated by the common saying, “Out of 
sight, out of mind.” It is quite easy to 
remember to thank our benefactors at 
the time we receive their gifts. We may 
even remember to thank them if we hap- 
pen to meet them some place. If we do not 
see them, we are likely to forget. 

I preached regularly over the radio 
for six months this year. Often people 
stopped me on the street or in other pub- 
lic places to thank me for the services. 
Some took time to write their thanks. 
Those letters did mean more than the 
casual thanks received personally. They 
required some effort on their part. The 
memory of that which the services had 
meant to them had been real enough to 
stir them to express their thanks. So 
with the one cured leper who returned to 
Jesus. His thanks was no polite nothing, 
coming to the lips on the spur of the mo- 
ment. His thanks had cost him much. 
It delayed his return to his family and 
his home town. It called for a long tramp 
back through the dusty roads. 

Attending Thanksgiving Day service 
may be a polite nothing with many. But 
with the most of those who worship God 
in His Church on that day, it will mean 
some effort, the omission of some other 
pleasant thing they would have liked to 
do. Because we receive so much from the 
Unseen should be no alibi for neglecting 
to thank Him. 


“Could Have Done It Myself!” 
Much ingratitude is due to pride. Per- 
haps it is stretching the meaning of this 


gospel scene a bit to find pride in the in- 
gratitude of the nine. But it is there, 
always, where there is ingratitude. It 
may be deeply buried, but it is there. 
These nine well men were not so sure 
that Jesus deserved all the credit for 
their healing. They had showed some in- 
itiative in going to Him. They had also 
done just what He said. No doubt He 
had healed them, but there were cases of 
recovery that had been recorded long 
before Jesus was born. Perhaps some- 
thing they had unknowingly done had 
been the real cause of their cure. They 
were thankful to Jesus, in a way, but 
after all He was only a carpenter’s son, 
no physician, and not even in good 
standing with the priests. 

Thoughts like these might have come 
to the nine. Pride does keep us from 
the high sense of obligation to others 
that spurs us to thanksgiving. Certainly 
thoughts like these keep many of us from 
being as thankful to God as we should be. 
Our age is inclined to look about and say, 
“What hath man wrought!” The cry of 
the truly thankful child of God will 
always be “What hath God wrought!” 

* * * * 

To LEADERS: Topic date, November 
22. Since this topic comes before Thanks- 
giving Day, it may be used to stir the 
League to attendance at church service 
on that day. Why not make a drive in 
the League, and in the congregation as 
well, for a large attendance this year? 
By posters, personal invitation and ex- 
ample, your League may help fill those 
otherwise empty pews. The next topic 
is missionary—‘“Christianity and Com- 
munism in China.” 


THE KEEN JOY OF SERVICE 


THERE IS a keen joy in service that 
only the girl knows who is no stranger 
to it. Always one’s effort to be of help 
to others is productive of a warmth in 
the region of one’s heart. This sense of 
inner happiness is the sort of joy that 
Jesus most wishes His followers should 
come to understand. The pleasure one 
finds in things outside oneself is apt to 
be of fleeting duration. A luscious fruit 
gives one a keen pleasure for the mo- 
ment, but when the fruit has been con- 
sumed the pleasures ceases. Many pleas- 
ures in life are fleeting in just this way. 
Real joy, however, abides. One’s life is 
sweetened and blessed thereby. 

Jesus pointed out, both by word and 
act, that the abiding joys of life are 
found in service. His own ministry was 
given largely to the relief of suffering, 
the planting of hope in despairing hearts, 
the teaching of how God may be best 
served through helping those about one. 
Our comradeship with Him is to be 
found mostly by sharing with Him the 
joy that is to be found in helping others. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these ... ye have done it unto 
me.”—Hachange. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


HEADED RIGHT 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

YOUR EDITORIAL in the issue of October 
15, “Round-trip Representation,” touches 
upon a serious weakness in our present 
system. It is an unfortunate fact that, 
as you write, “a link is missing in the 
method of representation now employed.” 
While I recognize that pastors are sup- 
posed to bring the information from con- 
ference or synod reports back to their 
congregations, the time intervening and 
other factors void this in practice. 

Much of the information, enthusiasm 
and inspiration of the national conven- 
tion die with the close of the conven- 
tion. The benefits do not reach the ma- 
jority where it is most needed. The two 
times I was delegate from two synods, 
my own congregation was the only one 
to share in the information. The chair- 
man of the delegation of course made a 
report to synod. I take it this is the 
practice in most synods. Other years 
our congregation received only what I 
could gather myself. Your thought on 
direct representation, with delegates re- 
porting back to ten congregations, ’ it 
seems to me, would be a step in the right 
direction. Why not rallies or institutes 
to carry over the special problems of the 
convention? 

May I ask, why do so many synods, 
especially the larger ones, feel it essen- 
tial that the same men be delegates each 
time? Leadership, of course, is necessary. 
Every pastor of synod should have the 
privilege of seeing his church in conven- 
tion glory and power at some time in the 
course of years. It would fire his zeal 
and increase his vision. Surely God has 
not been so partial as to endow only a 
few with intelligence to serve as dele- 
gates. It is not always the veteran who 
initiates new ideas, and good ones. 

Pardon being presumptuous but some 
of the younger men feel that portions of 
our “church machinery” arerunning along 
the bottom of a Grand Canyon like the 
Colorado River. Perhaps some discreet 
leader could “damn” the course and raise 
the level to make fertile the "potential 
fields in our congregations. Your “Round- 
trip Representation” is a lead in the right 
direction. ALFRED O. FRANK. 


AGAINST WAR 


Ingomar, Pa. ~ 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

IF I WERE to select a text on peace, it 
would be Moffatt’s translation of Exodus 
20 Los 

The church should be speaking out 
against war now. The time has come 
when we must realize that we cannot be 
a Christian and a murderer at one and 
the same time. Ten million temples of 
God were destroyed on the battlefields of 
Europe! The late Warren G. Harding 
in an address at Hoboken over the bodies 
of the A. E. F. uttered these timely tell- 
ing words: “I find a hundred thousand 
sorrows touching my heart, and there is 
ringing in my ears like an admonition 


eternal, an insistent call, ‘It must not be 
again!’’?’ When Stephen was being stoned, 
Paul stood by holding the garments. He 
was only a spectator. Another war 
threatens the world. Are we going to 
stand by? Let us preach the Gospel of 
Peace. The doctrine of Jesus is: ‘Peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” 

In the Garden of Gethsemane when 
Peter drew the sword and cut off the high 
priest’s servant’s right ear, Jesus said to 
quick-tempered Peter: “Sheathe your 
sword.” “All who draw the sword shall 
die by the sword.” I can imagine the 
Prince of Peace not only commanding 
with those words, but it seems to me that 
I can see Jesus at Peter’s side. I think 
I can see the Master with His hand on 
the sword helping him, yea urging and 
imploring him to lay the sword aside. 

Amos R. Wells, in The Christian En- 
deavor World, writes: “They were build- 
ing a great bridge across a river, and 
the structure was carried from both 
sides to meet in the middle. But some 
way when the central span was swung 
into place, they found it didn’t fit; it fell 
short by two inches, and no ingenuity 
could bridge that little space. In dismay 
they telegraphed to the designer of the 
bridge, and in great impatience awaited 
his reply. When the reply came, it was 
enigmatical for it said merely: ‘Wait 
till tomorrow noon.’ Tomorrow noon the 
mystified beholders found that the rays 
of the sun had expanded the metal, so 
that section to section, it precisely 
matched, and there was no crack at all. 
The bridge was ome. Jesus, the Great 
Designer, the Prince of Peace, is alone 
able to bring the nations of the world 
together. The largest standing army in 
the world will never bring the nations 
together in love. The nation with the 
strongest navy will never, no never, 
bring the nations together in a feeling 
of universal brotherhood. The nation 
with the most efficient and modern air- 
craft will never bring peace on earth. 
It takes only one Person, the Divine Son 
of God. Put Him at the Head of every 
nation in the world, and war will be out- 
lawed forever.” 

We must end war or be ended by it. It 
will take the teaching of Christ to bring 
the nations of the world together. There 
are but two things which will knit the 
nations of the world together, namely: 
(1) Love for God. (2) Love for men. 
Unless these are realized, the hope of the 
world is doomed. 

Jesus is love. Dress Him up in the 
uniform characteristic of any nation of 
the world, and you make of Him a mere 
militarist. Put Him behind the stock of 
a Springfield rifle and you make of Him 
a murderer. Place Him in the cockpit of 
the fastest and deadliest army plane, and 
send Him forth to rain bombs and gases 
on men and women and little children, 
too, and you make of Him, Destroyer 
rather than Saviour. Jesus said, “Blessed 
are the peacemakers. .. .” It is rather 
significant that He did not say: “Blessed 
are those who make the sword .. .” or 
“Blessed are those who slaughter... .” 
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There is no argument at all for war, 
bloodshed, and murder in Jesus’ teach- 
ing. Life is too beautiful to destroy. The 
Prince of Peace must become the Prince 
of this world. It would seem in this day 
that the restraining hands of God are 
pointed at the nations of the world, and 
the voice of Christ coming with clarion 
certainty, “You shall not murder.” 
James Russell Lowell in “Bigelow 
Papers” writes this about war: 
“Kz fer war, I call it murder; 
There you hev it plain and flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that; 
God hez sed so plump and fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad 
An’ you’ve got to get up early 
If you want to take in God.” 
Peacefully yours, 
KENNETH H. CORNELL. 


PARAMENTS AT FUNERALS 


Jersey Shore, Pa. 

AT A FUNERAL service, in the church, 
held for a highly esteemed person, the 
oldest in years of the members of the 
congregation, the altar, pulpit and lec- 
tern were dressed in solid black vest- 
ments. 

After the service a number of persons 
mentioned the gloominess of the chancel 
with so much of the unrelieved black 
color in evidence. 

Assuming that these vestments when 
bought, or made, were the standard eccle- 
siastical color for a church funeral serv- 
ice, or any other similar somber color, 
the question arose: Why should not the 
Christian church be arrayed so that more 
of the glory which our Lord so frequently 
assured to the believer would be ex- 
pressed? 

The casket, with its visibly enshrouded 
body of the departed, is surely a suf- 
ficient evidence of the power of death 
over the frail human body. But it offers 
no consolation for the known dissolution 
of that body. 

But our Lord’s resurrection body, as 
seen by human eyes, was all-glorious, 
without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, as the Lord Himself was. 

Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, - 
called upon them to comfort themselves 
with the glory beyond, a glory which 
was more than a compensation by rea- 
son of the corruptible being clothed with 
the incorruptible. 

Jesus spoke of the glory He had with 
the Father before the world was, and He 
demonstrated it on the morning of the 
resurrection, and His ascension. The 
cross, as well as its forerunner, sin, were 
incidents in human life, grievous enough 
for all time, but the GLORY, for the be- 
liever, is eternal, like that with which 
our “suffering Saviour” is possessed. 

Why then, should not His believing 
church array itself and its house made 
with hands in the semblance of its 
Saviour, making use of the white vest- 
ment, and if need be, set a cross of black 
in an appropriate position with a golden 
crown surrounding the cross. Sin is like 
the dark shadow of a major eclipse, on 
human life; but the redemption is like 
the glory of God’s eternal love and mercy. 

TRA M. WALLACE. 
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A JOURNALIST’S 
REACTIONS 


(From the Columbus Citizen, October 24) 


CERTAIN definite impressions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America re- 
main, now that its biennial convention 
here is a thing of the past. 

For one thing, I can recall no dele- 
gated gathering of denominational lead- 
ers meeting here which so frequently re- 
ferred to the Scriptures at its business 
session. Time and again the Lutherans 
included some such phrase as “in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures,” or “in con- 
sonance with the Scriptures.” 

The United Lutherans and the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church—the group most 
of the Columbus Lutheran churches and 
Capital University belong to—are trying 
to establish “pulpit and altar” fellowship 


' with each other, and the stumbling block 


is that they cannot agree on a statement 
about the Scriptures. 

One delegate declared in the course of 
a debate that there will never be union 
of the various groups of this church until 
all the ministers are educated at the 
same theological seminary. 


Union a DreamP 

The United Lutheran Church seems 
to be the group most anxious for organic 
union with the other Lutheran bodies. 

“T know you are devoted to the prin- 
ciple of organic union,” Dr. Bersell of 
Minneapolis, president of the Augustana 
Synod, composed of Swedish Lutheran 
churches, told the United Lutherans here 
last week. “We join with you in your 
devout desire for the consummation of 
organic union, even if we do not join 
with you in the immediacy of the need.” 
And the remainder of his address indi- 
cated to this reporter, at least, that he 
considers the possibility of union as be- 
longing to the very distant future. 

Two Lutheran groups declined the 
United Lutheran’s invitation of the past 
biennium to enter into negotiations with 
a view to merging. 

Incidentally, there are nineteen Lu- 
theran Church bodies having headquar- 
ters in the United States. 

Most of these are in a somewhat loose 
federation called the American Lutheran 
Conference, so it is possible for them to 
get together on a subject when and if the 
need arises. 


Pleasant People ~ 


Don’t think because these United Lu- 
theran ministers are so great for quot- 
ing Scriptures that they are long-faced 
and overly serious. With all due respect 
to the merits of clergy of other denomi- 
nations which have held their conven- 
tions here, I think I would award them 
the medal for good nature, if there were 
such a thing. Most of them laughed at 
themselves when bested in an argument 
quite as heartily as at each other. And 
they were exceedingly approachable, easy 
to get along with. 

Phi Beta Kappa keys were numerous. 


Woman Question 
Ardent feminist that I am, naturally 
I enjoyed the debate over whether it was 
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contrary to the Scriptures for women to 
serve as church delegates and board 
members. The minority group claimed 
according this privilege to women is un- 
scriptural, and though theirs proved to be 
a lost cause, they put forth some pretty 
good arguments. 

This minority group insists that what 
Paul said about women in his day ap- 
plies, literally, to women today. Here 
is a portion of the minority report which 
gives their opinion of woman, and which 
surely no man would have the temerity 
to say if he did not feel he had the Scrip- 
tures back of him: 

“It seems that woman is_ psycho- 
logically more liable than man to fall vic- 
tim to deception. She is more emotional, 
more easily impressed. At the same time 
she has an alluring way of making man 
yield to her persuasion. For that reason 
it would not seem safe to entrust her 
with the teaching and preaching of the 
church independently of man. The apostle 
will not permit it.” 


———_— —- —- 


AT WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Visit of Convention Delegates 
Mutually Enjoyed 


By George L. Rinkliff 


THE DELEGATES and visitors to the Co- 
lumbus convention were guests of Wit- 
tenberg College and Oesterlen Home at 
Springfield, Ohio, on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, October 17. Arrangements 
were made by officials of the college and 
the Home for the transportation of their 
guests from Columbus to Springfield and 
back again, the motor caravan leaving 
its rendezvous near the state office build- 
ing in Columbus immediately after 
luncheon. The forty-five-mile distance 
was covered in both directions without 
reports of mishaps, notwithstanding a 
persistent drizzle. 

As entertainment for the afternoon, a 
football game in the college stadium be- 
tween the Wittenberg team and the 
eleven of Bowling Green (Ohio) College 
was provided. The hopes of the Witten- 
bergers for a perfect afternoon suffered 
two serious set-backs, however. The 
rainy weather induced some of the guests 
to prefer the comforts of the college 
buildings, and the hospitality of the 
Oesterlen Home to seats in the grand- 
stand; on top of which, the five hundred 
or more of the convention party who 
stuck by the football game saw it result 
in a score of 13-0 against the Witten- 
bergers. 

Reunions of Alumni 


Beyond that, the day was without dis- 
appointments. The indoor features of 
the program amply compensated for the 
losses on the gridiron. Many of the dele- 
gates, alumni of the college, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to renew old 
associations, and other visitors formed 


their initial first-hand acquaintance with 


the institution. Still others visited Oester- 
len Home after the game. Dinner was 
served both at the college and at the 
Home. 

Afterward, many of the visitors at- 
tended an organ recital in Hamma Hall, 
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by Professor E. Arne Hovdesven, of the 
Wittenberg School of Music, upon the 
newly installed organ. 

The evening program in the Witten- 
berg Field House was a special presen- 
tation of the Wittenberg College Anni- 
versary Pageant to an audience that 
filled the auditorium. 

Seven stages were utilized in portray- 
ing the history of Wittenberg College, so 
arranged that upon the culmination of 
each incident, the next episode began 
upon another stage. 


In 1842 


The audience saw the beginning of 
Wittenberg College interpreted by col- 
lege students in the roles of ministers 
on their way to attend the meeting of 
the English Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Ohio at Washington, Ohio, in 1842, 
discussing the need for a school for the 
education of Lutheran ministers upon 
the then half-tamed frontier. Ezra Keller 
appeared in a succeeding scene as the 
agent for the board in charge of the 
educational undertaking, and then came 
the small beginning of Wittenberg,—a 
few pupils and a very small faculty in a 
room in the basement story of the First 
Lutheran Church of Springfield. 

Down through the years the pageant 
came,—through times of perplexity and 
days of triumph,—the names of Sprecher, 
Helwig, Ort, Ruthrauff, Heckert and 
Tulloss signifying succeeding steps in 
the development of the college,—with 
alumni continually going forth into the 
Christian ministry at home and abroad, 
and entering many other fields of useful 
service. The entire drama of sixty-four 
scenes was given unity by interpreta- 
tions of “The Spirit of Wittenberg,” that 
role being filled by Miss Janet Culbert- 
son of Zanesville, Ohio. 

The pageant was distinctly a Witten- 
berg product, the story having been writ- 
ten by Miss Georgia McPherson of the 
college faculty, and the stage effects 
being the invention of another faculty 
member, Mr. George C. Izenour. A hun- 
dred Wittenberg students portrayed the 
various characters of the pageant, and 
in addition to that group, the Wittenberg 
Little Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Prof. Glen Halik, and the 
Wittenberg Choir, directed by Prof. John 
Thomas Williams, provided the accom- 
panying music. 


Paul E. Scherer, D.D., LL.D., with 
whose voice the readers of THE LU- 
THERAN have become familiar through 
his radio broadcasts, has been ordered by 
his physician to give his voice a “leave 
of absence.” After an experience of 
speaking to a large gathering in the open 
air there was a strain upon vocal cords 
which could only be treated by entire 
rest. The physician’s orders have de- 
barred Dr. Scherer from fulfilling the en- 
gagements made for him by the commit- 
tee in charge of the Preaching Mission. 
This is a source of great regret to the 
church and doubtless to Dr. Scherer as 
well. He has been convinced of the value 
of this Mission and was sincerely willing 
to make every contribution in his power 
to its effectiveness. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


THE COMING of the 115,000 electric 
horsepower from Hoover-Boulder Dam 
to Southern California was celebrated in 
Los Angeles, Friday night, October 9. 
More than 1,000,000 persons crowded the 
downtown district to witness the electric 
pageant. Broadway was made as light as 
day by a 1,000,000,000 candle power 
beacon, the greatest beacon in the world. 
And this is not all—only one fifteenth of 
the possible power of the Dam has yet 
been released. When the entire project is 
completed, and the fifteen turbines are in 
operation, there will be developed a total 
of 1,725,000 horsepower. 

Well, what of it! Why mention it? 
The figures are staggering, as are those 
of the national debt—and taxes. The 
readers of THE LUTHERAN are fully in- 
formed concerning this wonderful power 
project. And yet, the significance of it 
all may not be so apparent. 

The bringing of a bountiful supply of 
pure, wholesome water to the Los 
Angeles district is an achievement of 
more than local interest. The future wel- 
fare of the millions of people who are 
surely coming to Southern California is 
assured. Yes, they are coming! Tour- 
ists are crowding us on every hand. Out- 
of-state automobiles are more numerous 
than ever. Water is turning thousands of 
acres of otherwise desert land into pro- 
ductive gardens and ranches. Los Angeles 
is preparing for what she is destined to 
become—the American metropolis. 

This is not all. With the coming of 
water and light, there is power—power 
such as has not yet been available. And 
what does it mean to Los Angeles? When 
I first came to Southern California, a 
tourist, thirty years ago, in fact—the 
substantial assets were sunshine and 
tourists. These are still present, as de- 
pendable as ever,—and our inviting 
beaches, from San Francisco to San 
Diego,—and the snow-crowned moun- 
tains,—these are all publicity material. 
But power introduces a new element. 

Today, in anticipation of the coming 
of the Colorado River water and power, 
there are numerous substantial factories 
of various kinds. We read almost daily 
of million dollar plants being established. 
This means increased business, increased 
population, increased employment. This 
spells a greater Los Angeles. 


A Plea for the Church 


Understand me! I am not in the em- 
ploy of a California publicity agency. I 
speak concerning Christ and the church. 
It is not the first time I have made a 
public plea for the church—the Lutheran 
Church—in this metropolitan giant. 
Otherwise, I have no interest in great 
cities and big business. But where the 
people are, there the church must be; 
where the people are coming in ever in- 
creasing numbers, there the church has 
an ever-increasing obligation and oppor- 
tunity. 

Lutheranism in California has had a 
checkered history. To say nothing of the 
splendid showing of other branches of 
the Lutheran Church, the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
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ica, has made worth-while progress 
against great odds. Separated by a thou- 
sand miles and more from any sister 
synodical association; without collegiate 
or seminary environment; surrounded by 
other Protestant churches that were be- 
ing lavishly supported by their several 
denominations; confronted by the all- 
year-round witchery of the out-of-doors 
—a witchery that has ever played havoc 
with church loyalty—not to mention the 
innumerable sects and isms and fads 
that dealt out and are still dealing out 
so-called spiritual panaceas in the name 
of religion—notwithstanding these handi- 
caps, from the organizing of the First 
Church in San Francisco, in 1886, and 
the First Church in Los Angeles, in 1887, 
to that of Trinity, Long Beach, in 1907 
—a brief period of twenty-one years— 
the Synod of California planted eighteen 
churches on the territory, ten about San 
Francisco Bay, and eight about Los 
Angeles. Now, after these years, there 
are sixteen churches in the Northern 
Conference, and twenty in the Southern 
—thirty-six, in all—an increase of one 
hundred per cent in thirty years. 

This seems like slow progress—but it 
is progress. I have been sympathetically 
interested from the beginning. I was 
acquainted with O. C. Miller, C. W. 
Heisler, and E. R. Wagner, in the long- 
ago, men who started the work in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
respectively, and with most of the men 
who have come and gone since their day. 
My heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Lutheranism is that she may yet take 
her rightful place in this expanding City 
of the Angels. 


A Menace and a Protest 


Los Angeles is confronted with an- 
other menace. We have one horse race 
track in the county, just east of Los 
Angeles, with betting allowed, under re- 
strictions—a political concession to the 
sporting element. Now they come with 
a plea for a second track in the county. 
First, they sought a location in West- 
wood, one of the most exclusive residence 
sections of the city, and hard by the 
University of California. The protest by 
residents and students and faculty was 
so threatening that the request was 


denied; and now they seek to enter one. 


of the numerous outlying communities, 
an integral part of the metropolitan 
area, adjoining the beaches. What the 
outcome will be is problematical; but the 
vigorous protests that are coming in from 


-churches, and schools, and all manner of 


civic organizations are suggestive of the 
heart-beat of this seemingly wild and 
woolly western city. Where there is pro- 
test, there is life; and where there is 
life, there is hope. 


Another musical attraction was added 
to the “Symphony Under the Stars,” 
when a new Hammond Electric Organ 
was installed in Hollywood Bowl, Sun- 
day afternoon, October 11. The Lutheran 


Choral Union shared honors with the 


Hollywood Festival Chorus by presenting 
several musical numbers. 


Lief Ericson was honored recently as 
the Norse discoverer of America in the 
year 1000. A bronze bust was dedicated 
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at the entrance to Griffith Park as a gift 
of the Nordic Civic League of the City 
of Los Angeles. 


The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica Pastors’ Association met in the First 
Church, Los Angeles, Dr. D. R. Huber 
pastor, October 5. Devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev: B. L. Westenbarger, 
late of Magnolia, Ohio. Dr. S. H. Yerian, 
who recently returned from a trip 
abroad, gave an interesting account of 
his contacts with various churches and 
individuals in Central Europe. He is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Luther lands. 


The annual Lutheran Bible Institute 
is again being held in Our Saviour’s 
Church, beginning Sunday, November 1. 
Dean Miller of Minneapolis will again 
conduct the Bible study. The first eight 
chapters of Romans will be studied. 


In the absence of Dr. D. J. Snyder, 
who is enjoying a well-earned vacation, 
visiting his mother in central Pennsyl- 
vania, and attending the United Lu- 
theran Church in America convention, 
Trinity Church, Long Beach, is being 
supplied by the Revs. Dr. Yerian, Kohler, 
and Hoick. Ye scribe, who usually acts 
as substitute at Long Beach, pleaded the 
necessity for soft-pedaling for a time. 


St. Luke’s Church, Huntington Park, 
Dr. H. J. Weaver, pastor, celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of its organization, 
beginning Sunday night, October 25, 
with addresses by the Rev. William J. 
Dentler, who organized the church; the 
Rev. William H. Derr, who was president 
of synod at the time; Dr. E. P. Schueler, 
who supplied the mission for several 
months; and Dr. Ziegler, the first reg- 
ular pastor, during whose ministry the 
chapel was built. The services closed 
the following Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 1, with a sermon by the Rev. D. Ed- 
ward Wright, pastor of Grace Church, 
Alhambra, and president of the South- 
ern Conference, who served the mission 
as student pastor shortly after its or- 
ganization. During the twelve years of 
Dr. Weaver’s pastorate, a large Sunday 
school has been gathered, church mem- 
bership has steadily increased, com- 
modious primary and social rooms have 
been added, a pipe organ and pews in- 
stalled, and recently a new bulletin board 
with illuminated cross has been placed 
on the lawn in front of the church. The 
present confirmed membership is 224. 


THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 


Conventions, Fishing and News Figure in 
This Letter by Dr. L. W. Sifferd 


YOUR SCRIBE was among others of the 
many visitors at the recent United Lu- 
theran Church in America convention in 
Columbus. Ours was a splendid impres- 
sion of a wonderful meeting of a great 
church. President Knubel’s convention 
sermon was of a national character, and 
into it was crammed the vital feeling of 
a Christian statesman. For one we were 
deeply chagrined to see the paper of the 
capital city of Ohio offer this headline 
to the reading public—“Lutherans Ban 
Church Dancing.” The president’s ser- 
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mon was devoted to more important 
matters. A better editorial wisdom 
would have assigned the work of this 
convention to a capable reporter. Papers 
have faithfully printed the speeches of 
presidential candidates. Impartial states- 
manship on the part of the nation’s press 
would have given Dr. Knubel’s sermon 
a fair examination and a leading place 
in its publications. Its moral and social 
implications far outweigh the speeches 
of a seething political campaign. 

It is a bit early to do such a thing—a 
step beyond the seasonal; but dreams 
come before reality, plans before palaces. 
It is a bit early, but we are proposing 
a convention next summer for THE Lu- 
THERAN’S correspondents: two or three 
days of fellowship, mutual stimulation 
and recreation. It would be a novel 
thing: a get-together of the boys who 
help enliven the pages of THE LUTHERAN. 
It might well include the editorial staff, 
and that of the Publication Board. And 
someone has suggested the whole sub- 
scribing constituency. Well and good. 
The more the better. 

If this idea were to spring toward 
maturity, and the place of such a con- 
vention were to be considered, we would 
like to suggest that fishing is good up 
around Georgian Bay. A friend of ours 
brought back in September a fine aquatic 
catch—a tweny-four-pound muskellunge. 
In view of the prospect of this idea of 
ours coming alive we hope the President 
will not read this paragraph—let him 
go to Florida and fish. 


For a Better Church 


It is not boasting to say that Tus- 
ecarawas County—“The Heart of East 
Ohio”—has a coterie of pastors very 
much in earnest with reference to the 
church’s work. They are by no means 
averse to play and recreation—and there 
are times when these are needed. But 
for about eleven months of the year they 
are on the job. The problems here in 
this industrial-mining-dairy section are 
knotty and hard; and that they are never 
completely and satisfactorily solved does 
not argue that they are not intelligently 
and patiently tackled. They are. 

This group of pastors called together 
their councilmen recently, and for two 
hours there was a prayerful, earnest, 
and lively consideration of our problems, 
our weaknesses, our needs. It was a 
group of fifty busy men who were ready 
to take time to suggest ways and means 
for a better church, that through it there 
might be a better world. This conference 
will probably be followed by a similar 
meeting with the active women of our 
churches. 


Two pastoral changes have recently 
occurred in our East Ohio bailiwick. 
Pastor Leo LaFontaine has gone from 
Boliver to the Pleasant City Parish; and 
Pastor Glen Blickensderfer, who has.ren- 
dered most faithful service at Tusca- 
rawas for the past seven years, has 
taken up work in the Magnolia Parish. 


The Shanesville Church, aged 117 
years—has not died; no. Through the 
trying days of closed brick and tile 
plants and slender farm and dairy 
profits it has not only survived, but has 
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come back to its own. On October 4 it 
called in its former non-resident mem- 
bers and made merry in a homecoming 
jubilee. The preacher for the occasion 
was L. H. Larimer, D.D., a former be- 
loved pastor, now dean of Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield. Other partici- 
pants besides the pastor were A. C. 
Baker of Bolivar and Mrs. C. A. And- 
reas, formerly of Canton. The Winfield 
Church of this parish is gathering new 
vigor and spirit, and has undergone sub- 
stantial repairs during the summer, in- 
cluding redecoration of its interior. 


The Trend to Rural Areas 


The Lutheran Church is largely a 
rural church. Until in recent times, we 
have not laid broad foundations in our 
urban centers. Because of our wide- 
spread rural ties, our church is exceed- 
ingly heartened and hopeful over the ap- 
parent revival of rural America. Rural 
America seems, at least, to be coming 
back to her own. The Federal Govern- 
ment has made appropriations of about 
$14,000,000 a year to be spent in the 
farming areas for public health. 

“Of the $14,000,000 available each year 
for public health service, $10,000,000 
will be administered by the United States 
Public Health Service; $8,000,000 of that 
sum will be distributed to the various 
states for aid to counties which wish to 
establish county or district health units; 
about $2,000,000 will be used for re- 
search. A sum of $3,800,000 will be used 
in the interests of maternal and infant 
health. Additional appropriations pro- 
vide for the expenditure of $2,850,000 
for the benefit of crippled children, and 
$1,500,000 for welfare work among de- 
pendent and underprivileged children.” 


Ohio State University has enrolled this 
quarter three hundred freshmen in the 
College of Agriculture. This indicates 
that there is a tremendous interest on 
the part of young men and young women 
in the future of farming pursued intel- 
ligently and by those who have received 
special and technical training. 

Then again, twenty-five states have 
borrowed more than $12,000,000 from 
the Federal Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. This money is being used to 
build 11,172 miles of lines that will carry 
electricity, with all its conveniences, to 
42,567 farms which never before have 
enjoyed such services. 

This government spending is going to 
bring about a renewal of the rural 
churches. It may be said that rural work 
has already turned the corner toward a 
new day. If the country church wll main- 
tain a good program, it may win an 
enviable place in the heart of the city 
dweller who might easily be drawn to 
worship here where he has the added 
delight of contacting his country cousins 
and—an occasional chicken dinner! 


Tuscarawas County churches observed 
the Reformation season in a joint rally 
service on November 1 in the New Phila- 
delpkia Lutheran Church, H. C. Getter, 
D.D., pastor. The guest preacher was 
F. C. Hax, D.D., of Massillon. 


The Tuscarawas County Woman's 
League held its semi-annual meeting in 
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the Old Town @hurch October 30. The 
speaker was the Rev. E. G. Wood, our 
missionary on furlough from Guntur, 
India. Missionary Wood is spending this 
year in graduate work at Hamma Divin- 
ity School. At the same time he is offer- 
ing a course in the history and theory of 
missions. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


TOLEDO BLADES will again attempt to 
carve out a few items of interest to at 
least our local subscribers and readers. 

The Toledo Blade, our local newspaper, 
recently issued its centennial anniver- 
sary number, in which were many pages 
of issues showing happenings of many 
years ago, such as “The Sinking of the 
Maine,” “The Assassination of Mc- 
Kinley,” the “Assassination of Lincoln,” 
and many other important historical 
events. This great newspaper is, and has 
been, a power in molding opinion in the 
community. It claims the largest cir- 
culation of any paper in the city. 


Anniversaries 


seem to be numerous in and about Toledo 
this year. St. John’s on the East Side 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
September 30. The congregation was 
founded beside the Orphans’ Home and 
has been its church since it began. Beth- 
lehem, at Pemberville, also celebrated the 
seventy-fifth year of its life on Septem- 
ber 27. This congregation continues to 
conduct its own parochial school for the 
children in the grades. Trinity Church, 
Riga, Mich., celebrated its seventy-fifth 
birthday October 4. Members and friends 
brought gifts sufficient to cancel all in- 
debtedness. October 11 Zion Church in 
Ottawa Lake, Mich., commemorated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. The attendance 
at the morning service was so large that 
all could not gain admittance.. The above 
are congregations of the American Lu- 
theran Church. 


St. Lucas, in which the General Coun- 
cil met just a few years before the United 
Lutheran Church was formed, held a 
jubilee service beginning October 18 and 
continuing for one week. Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, president of the Ohio Synod, and 
the Rey. C. C. J. Maas of Detroit, were 
the speakers: at the Sunday morning 
service. 

At the reunion of confirmands in the 
evening Mr. Marvin Sielkin, a member 
of the congregation who is a theological 
student in Hamma Divinity School, was 
the speaker. Dr. Hugo Hamfeldt, who 
has been pastor for forty-one years, 
spoke most eloquently. A member of the 
first confirmation class extended greet- 
ings for the confirmands. He presented a 
beautiful bouquet of dahlias which he 
had himself raised for this occasion. Sad- 
ness also looked in at the very hour of 
this service, for the death of one of the 
first class was reported. St. Lucas has 
a very fine stone church which is used 
solely for worship. The parish house 
adjoining cares for the Sunday school 
and all auxiliary meetings. 
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Four charter members remain in the 
persons of Messrs. Fred Drewes, Hy. 
Kanke, Herman Koetter and Fred 
Schroeder. The register of pastoral acts 
read shows baptisms, 2,897; confirmed, 
2,288; communed, 47,399; marriages, 
814; and burials, 1,301. St. Lucas and 
Dr. Hamfeldt have had a wonderful in- 
fluence for good in the city of Toledo, a 
truly wonderful fifty-year record. 


The Lutheran Women’s League 


held its annual meeting in St. Petri 
Church October 16. This intersynodical 
society has a membership of more than 
eight hundred and is aiming to double 
this during the coming year. The newly 
elected officers are Mrs. F. H. Landwehr, 
president; Mrs. Walter Tilly, financial 
secretary. Officers are elected for a two- 
year period. The secretary is Mrs. Theo. 
Buntz, and the vice-president, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Haase. 


The Lutheran Men’s League 


met in the First English Lutheran Church 
on Friday evening, October 23, for the 
annual business meeting. Mr. Herman 
Krueger was elected president, Mr. 
R. Cromwell vice-president, and Mr. 
Clarence Lauman_ secretary-treasurer. 
Plans were completed for the annual 
Reformation Service to be held at St. 
Paul’s Church on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 1. At this time Dr. H. C. Leu- 
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pold, professor of Old Testament The- 
ology at Capital University, preached the 
sermon, 


“The Birthright of Babyhood” 


is the title of a little book that came into 
the hands of Toledo Blades recently 
when the author brought his wife as a 
patient to the Robinwood Hospital from 
Youngstown, Ohio. The contents of this 
little book is revealed under seven chap- 
ters as follows: Every Mother’s Oppor- 
tunity, Why the Love of Books and Read- 
ing, The Method, The Mother’s Room, 
The Child and His Library, Reading 
Menu, and Sources of Material. The 
author is Mr. Clarence W. Sumner, 
librarian of the Public Library in 
Youngstown. He has entered an entirely 
new field. The book is written to aid 
the mother to direct her child in its early 
and tender years in the love of reading. 
It is not written from the religious 
standpoint, but in his chapter for “Read- 
ing Menu” he does suggest many striking 
Christian selections. 


Wedding Bells 


rang on Friday evening, October 9, when 
the Rev. Karl Brenner was united in holy 
wedlock to Miss Melva Skilliter in Grace 
Lutheran Church of which the groom is 
pastor. The father of the groom, the Rev. 
William Brenner, officiated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brenner reside at 1728 Northwood Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 


LUTHER COMES TO BALTIMORE 
By the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller" 


UNDER a smiling autumnal sky, 8,000 
Lutherans of Baltimore gathered at 
Mount Royal Terrace to celebrate Refor- 
mation Day at the unveiling of the Mar- 
tin Luther Statue, Saturday afternoon, 
October 31. The ceremony of unveiling 
this magnificent monument gave fitting 
expression to the respect and devotion in 
which Lutherans of the City of Baltimore 
hold the Great Reformer as his statue 
was formally presented to the city. 


ee 


LUTHER STATUE AT BALTIMORE, MD., BY HANS SCHULER 


Dignified and Colorful Celebration 

A martial air, a reminiscent mood, a 
prophetic spirit, and a virile movement 
characterized the dignified and colorful 
celebration that was so in keeping with 
the first really American creation of 
Martin Luther by one of America’s great 
sculptors, and Baltimore’s own, Hans 
Schuler. The ceremonies of unveiling 
were preceded by an hour’s sacred con- 
cert by one of the municipal bands and 
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the procession of three thousand teach- 
ers and pupils of the Lutheran Sunday 
schools of the city, from the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory Plaza to the monument. 
The meeting began with “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and “The Church’s 
One Foundation” sung by the Sunday 
school group. The Rev. Paul J. Macken- 
sen, president of the Lutheran Ministers’ 
Conference of Baltimore, offered the in- 
vocation. The hour’s celebration closed 
with the benediction by Dr. 
Luther Enders of First Church. The 
sixty-voice Gettysburg College a cappella 
choir, under the direction of Parker B. 
Wagnild, sang ‘‘Hallelujah to the Lord,” 
by Christiansen, and the Crusader’s 
Hymn, “Beautiful Saviour.” Pastor F. O. 
Evers, Zion Church, of which congrega- 
tion the donor of the monument, Mr. 
Arthur Wallenhorst, was a member, pre- 
sided and delivered a short address in 
German. Miss Eva Marie Luther, daugh- 
ter of the German ambassador and a 
descendant of the Luther family, un- 
veiled the monument. Mr. George W. 
Livingston, chairman of the trustees, de- 
livered the address of presentation to 
the city. The acceptance address was 
made by Mayor Howard W. Jackson. His 
Excellency, Dr. Hans Luther, German 
Ambassador to the United States, brought 
greetings. 


Greetings From German 
Ambassador 


The Ambassador referred to the con- 
straint imposed upon him by one bearing 
the family name but reminded the au- 
dience of the creative character and cour- 
ageous genius of the prophetic Reformer: 

“During the years of my services in 
the United States as representative of 
my Fatherland, it increasingly glad- 
dened me that men and women of Ger- 
man blood had been foremost in bringing 
the legacy of Martin Luther’s Christian 
principles also into the unfolding Amer- 
ican world. It fills me with pride to read 
in history as well as to observe in actual 
life how Lutherdom, self-willed and self- 
directed, faithful to its call, has become 
an integral part of American culture. 
The Lutherans all over this continent, 
in whatever European country they may 
have had their origin, hold fast, indeed, 
to their philosophy of life. Looking up 
to this Martin Luther monument tower- 
ing above us, I want to express my greet- 
ings and my well wishing to you. 

“Let me add that I feel happy in know- 
ing that the generosity of a German-born 
American citizen made this monument 
possible. It behooves me also to extend 
my felicitations to the creator of the 
statue, a sculptor of German descent, 
who successfully completed this work of 
art—a symbol of world-wide Lutheran- 
ism.” 


The Heart of Luther’s Religion 


The principal address of the afternoon 
was delivered by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, 
president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, an excerpt 
from which follows: 

“In his cell at Erfurt, in his study at 
Wittenberg, in his tower-room at the 
Wartburg, Martin Luther dwelt in an- 
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other world that had no boundaries of 
time or space, the world of God’s eternal 
truth, revealed in Jesus Christ. Out of 
that other world he came back, ever and 
again, into the world of every day with 
a flaming message on his lips or on his 
pen, like some ancient prophet, saying 
to his own people, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
He saw his own time under the aspect of 
eternity. He could diagnose its ills and 
prescribe the remedy, because his vision 
had been sharpened to distinguish be- 
tween the symptoms and the disease. He 
knew human nature, on its bad side and 
its good, as few men have ever known it, 
because he saw it in the light of the time- 
less truth for which he lived. 

“The ruling idea of Luther’s life is 
stated with the utmost clearness in his 
little booklet published in 1530, ‘Concern- 
ing Christian Liberty’: 

“*A Christian man is a perfectly free 
lord of all, subject to none.’ 

“*A Christian man is a_ perfectly 
dutiful servant of all, subject to all.’ 

“He explains this to mean that a Chris- 
tian’s faith makes him free and a Chris- 
tian’s love makes service the object of 
his life of freedom. That was the heart 
of Luther’s religion,—liberty and service 
in perfect balance, and both rooted in 
what God has done for us through Jesus 
Christ.” 

Dr. Jacobs assured his audience that 
the Baltimore monument stands as a per- 
petual reminder to the world of the 
things Luther stood for—God and His 
truth, faith and love, freedom and serv- 
ice—a reminder that this prophetic 
pioneer, champion of religious freedom, 
private judgment, democracy in govern- 
ment, and universal education, ever 
stands for the supremacy of spiritual 
values over the whole of life. 


An American Luther 


This American creation of Luther by 
the sympathetic hand of Hans Schuler 
brings distinction to the sculptor and 
honor to his city. The imposing head of 
the statue was a composite result of the 
artist’s study of 200 contemporary Lu- 
ther portraits, revealing a selectivity in- 
fluenced by the works of Lukas Cranach. 
Unlike all other known monuments of 
Luther in this country, which are re- 
casts from originals in Germany, this is 
a distinctive American creation. This 
American Luther, with left hand clasp- 
ing the Bible and right hand raised in 
greeting and blessing, suggests the pro- 
phetic pioneer rather than the protest- 
ing reformer, stepping forth with quick 
determined step. 


Choice Location 

This imposing statue standing eigh- 
teen feet high, weighing five tons, towers 
thirty-four feet above the ground upon 
a curved stone base of Conway Pink 
Maine Granite sixty-two feet long and 
thirty-five feet wide against a_back- 
ground of evergreens and Lombardy 
poplars upon a rising slope at the Mount 
Royal Avenue entrance to Druid Hill 
Park. Enjoying a choice city site, this 
$50,000 monument provided for in the 
will of Mr. Arthur Wallenhorst, bears 
the simple inscription, “Given by a Bal- 
timore Jeweler.” 
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Reformation Rally 


A Reformation Rally of the United 
Lutheran and American Lutheran 
Churches was held in Christ Lutheran 
Church, Sunday night, November 1. Two 
thousand Lutherans were in attendance 
to enjoy special sacred choir numbers 
by the Gettysburg College a cappella 
choir and a challenging address by the 
president of Gettysburg College, Dr. 
H. W. A. Hanson, upon the theme, “The 
Spirit of Luther and the Present Crisis.” 
Dr. Hanson threw out the challenge to 
his fellow-Lutherans to follow Luther in 
a courageous and creative attitude to the 
problems of life and to face a present- 
day world in crisis with the insights that 
dominated the great figure of the six- 
teenth century, viz.: (1) A grip upon 
the hand of God the Creator; (2) A 
recognition of the importance of every 
humblest soul; (8) A personal loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OwING to the unusual number of tem- 
porary residents and visitors to Wash- 
ington and the consequent unfamiliarity 
of many of the people with the churches 
of the city, a movement has been initiated 
to make it easier for people to find and 
become acquainted with “the church of 
their choice.” 

A Committee on Religious Life in the 
Nation’s Capital has been formed with 
an office at 1229 Connecticut Avenue. 
Pastors who know of members of their 
congregations who are living in Wash- 
ington, even for a short period of time, 
may send notice to this committee and 
the result will be a visit from one of the 
Lutheran pastors of Washington. For the 
United Lutheran Church in America, the 
Rev. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder and the 
Rev. Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen are mem- 
bers of the committee. Their names could 
be a part of the address of communica- 
tions in this matter. 


RADIO FAMILY ALTAR 
ESTABLISHED 


RESUMING its “Lutheran Gospel Hour” 
over Station CRCW, 600 kilocycles, every 
Sunday evening at seven o’clock the Lu- 
theran Charities of Detroit, Mich., has 
decided to emphasize the Family Altar. 
Devotional literature will be given with- 
out charge to listeners upon request. 

An a cappella choir of forty picked 
voices will enhance the beauty of the 
service. 

During the final four months of broad- 
casting of the last season more than 
2,000 letters commenting on these radio 
services were received by the sponsoring 
agency. 

The Rev. C. F. Schaffnit, superinten- 
dent of the Lutheran Charities, is in 
charge. Radio preachers are: November 
15, the Rev. L. A. Scherer; November 
22, the Rev. W. Fritschel; November 29, 
the Rev. O. G. Grotefend; December 6, 
the Rev. A. G. Bergener. 

The Rev. P. W. Schrope and the Rev. 
C. E. Spithaler preached the first two 
Sundays in November. 


NEW CHRISTMAS GREETING 
FOLDERS 


Suitable for Pastors, Sunday School 
Superintendents and Teachers. 
French Fold. Full Color Reproductions of 
Famous Art Pictures. 

The color pictures are tipped-on, with suit- 
able religious messages printed on _ inside 
page on ivory-toned stock in sepia ink. With 
envelopes. 


Size, 414 x 51% inches. Price, 3 cents each; 


$2.50 a hundred. 


No. 693. ‘‘May the star the Wise Men fol- 
lowed in that land so far away, shine upon 
you with God’s blessing, bringing joy and 
peace today.” 


No. 694. CHRISTMAS JOY ‘May Bethle- 
hem’s joy in every way, enrich your faith 
this Christmas Day.” 


No. 696. “O holy Child of Bethlehem, de- 
scend to us we pray; cast out our sin and 
enter in; be born in us today.” 


CHRISTMAS FOLDERS 


With Scripture Texts and Other Religious 
Sentiments Uluminated in_old_ manuscript 
style on parchment paper. Rich in color and 
decoration. Third page blank for personal 
message. 


Size, 312 x 4% 

inches. Price, 5 

cents each with 
envelope. 

No. 629 — Merry 
Christmas—For 
Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, etc. 

No. 631—May the 
holy Christ- 
mastide bring 
you, etc. 

No. 677 — God 
send His Gift 
of Christmas 
Cheer (illus- 
trated). 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENCOURAGING NEWS 


Executive Committee of Women’s Missionary 
Society in Biennial Meeting 


THE WOMEN’S Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church holds two 
Executive Board meetings each year— 
April and October. The October, 1936, 
meeting was arranged for Columbus, 
Ohio, on October 13 and 14 immediately 
preceding the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Notable routine and special actions 
were taken at these meetings and activ- 
ities will follow which will be exceedingly 
helpful. 

The representative from Kentucky- 
Tennessee, Mrs. J. E. Stomberger, was 
recognized as suecessor to Mrs. Fred S. 
Schmidt, who died in July. 

A new missionary to India, Miss 
Myrtle Onsrud, was given place in the 
prayers of the Board. Miss Onsrud sailed 
from New York October 14. 

The delegates to the convention of the 
United Lutheran Church began to as- 
semble Wednesday, the fourteenth, and 
so it was possible for the representatives 
of Boards to come for brief periods dur- 
ing our sessions. Those who thus came 
were: Executive Board of the church, 
W. H. Greever, D.D.; Board of Deaconess 
Work, W. A. Wade, D.D.; Board of Edu- 
cation, Gould Wickey, D.D.; Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief, Messrs. 
B. B. Slifer and Harry Hodges; Board 
of Inner Missions, C. E. Krumbholz, D.D. 

Paul W. Koller, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
was present for the discussion of matters 
pertaining to the foreign fields. We were 
happy, too, in having Miss Maude Powlas 
from Japan. 

Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., and Mr. H. 
Torrey Walker were present from the 
Board of American Missions during the 
discussion of the home field’s items. 


Kreps’ Memorial 


Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps of South Carolina 
was given special tribute by Mrs. J. H. 
Summer, the South Carolina synodical 
representative. The passing of Mrs. Kreps 
brought to mind the contributions in 
service which she has given. Her twenty- 
seven years as president of the South 
Carolina Synodical Society alone would 
stand as a great memorial. Many other 
interests and causes were helped by her. 
All these memories are to be concen- 
trated in the home mission church at 


Anderson, S. C., which will be known . 


as the Kreps’ Memorial and which the 
Board of American Missions has as- 
signed to the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. 

It was a privilege to have a presenta- 
tion from Mr. Leslie Moss, Secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. In appreciation of our 
continued co-operation in the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
which is one of the twenty-six foreign 
missions groups of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, Mr. Moss reviewed the 
services of the Council. Mr. Moss pointed 
to the significant meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council to be held 
in Kwanloon, China, in 1988. Abiding 
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interest in the world Christian com- 
munity assures our interest in the 1938 
meeting just as for the Jerusalem meet- 
ing in 1928. 

We welcomed Miss Katherine Lehman, 
president, and Mrs. John Antzinger, gen- 
eral secretary of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Federation of the American Lu- 
theran Church, whose offices are in Co- 
lumbus. 

A map of the United States was used 
by Miss Nona M. Diehl and Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner to show the Board where their 
promotion secretaries had given service 
throughout the church. This map served 
to show, too, where they have not been. 


Miss Diehl’s Visit to the Orient 


The missions in Japan and China gave 
Miss Diehl a royal welcome when she 
visited them last July and August. The 
Board members were given a full ac- 
count of these visits when Miss Diehl 
spoke to them at their dinner October 13. 
It was no little satisfaction to Miss Diehl 
to have the gracious contact with the 
missionaries, and the missionaries report 
their joy in her visits. 

Miss Diehl and Miss Ruth Gleichert of 
Altoona traveled at their own expense. 
The missions and the Board, as well as 
the travelers, are greatly enriched 
through the experience of this inter- 
change of interest. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Everywhere there are signs of in- 
creased activity which strengthens hope 
for the increase in funds. The treasurer 
reminded us, however, that at present 
the actual figures in receipts do not war- 
rant our feeling ‘over-confident. The 
budget exepnditures for the year have 
been increased in response to necessary 
calls. To keep pace with this there must 
be an increased income. 

Long standing calls have not been an- 
swered and the demands of the fields 
come with insistent and repeated empha- 
sis. We have replaced missionaries as 
follows: 

Miss Irene Bloch went to Liberia in 
August, 1934, as a replacement for’ the 
vacancy made by Miss Elsie Otto in 1933. 

Miss Susan Glatz went to India No- 
vember, 1935, to replace Miss Mary 
Borthwick who had resigned in 1934. 

Miss Borthwick found she could return 
and was sent to India August, 1936, to 
replace Miss Florence Welty, who is now 
detained at home on account of illness. 

Miss Virginia Aderholdt went to Japan 
in October, 1936, to replace Miss Martha 
Harder who married the Rev. Dr. L. S. 
G. Miller in Japan in 19385. 

We have been able to send the follow- 
ing in answer to calls of more than three 
years for nurses and doctors in India: 

Nurses: Miss Nanna Lindahl, October, 
1934; Miss Theodora Neudoerffer, Sep- 
tember, 1935; Miss Myrtle Onsrud, Octo- 
ber, 1936; and Dr. Gladys Morgan, April 
1935. 

Only one addition to the cut budget has 
been made—that to South America. A 
fixed item has been added to India’s 
budget for repairs and upkeep. Urgent 
needs of the Board of American Missions 
were met with an added appropriation 
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of $1,100. Smaller items have increased 
the budget by $6,000. 

Mention of this situation gave every 
synodical representative on the Board 
reason to present to the local constituen- 
cies a call for increased funds. 


Death of Two Board Members 


Reference has already been made to 
the death of Mrs. Fred S. Schmidt, Louis- 
ville, Ky. While the Board was in ses- 


sion word was received that Mrs. Joseph ~ 


Biddle, Huntingdon, Pa., Alleghany’s rep- 
resentative, died Monday night, Octo- 
ber 12. 

The meetings of the Board were given 
a deep spiritual tone by the devotions 
which were led by Mrs. Claude DeWald, 
Nebraska. Basing it all on “The Will of 
God, a New Commandment” the thought 
was emphasized in three ways: 1. Love 
one another. 2. Service—illustrated in 
the story of the four who bore the sick 
man to hear the preaching of Christ— 
each of the four served his corner. 
8. Safety of the work—exemplified in 
Nehemiah’s famous answer: “I am doing 
a great work; I cannot come down.” 

There may not have been the spec- 
tacular number of startling announce- 
ments to make following this Board meet- 
ing, but there was genuine effort to find 
and to do the will of God.” 


Triennial Convention and Sixth 
Young Women’s Congress 


The conventions beginning with 1937 
will be held triennially instead of bi- 
ennially. The New York Synodical So- 
ciety, as hostess, will provide for Octo- 
ber 8-6, 1937. The convention will be 
preceded by the Sixth Young Women’s 
Congress, October 2 and 3. Both conven- 
tion and congress will be held in Buffalo, 
Nie Ys AMELIA D. KEMP. 


“WORLD BUILDERS FOR 
CHRIST” 


THE EIGHTEENTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Pittsburgh Synod was held in Greens- 
burg, Pa., October 6-8, with First Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Charles N. Schindler pas- 
tor, and Zion Church, the Rev. J. Paul 
Harman pastor, as hosts. 

The tone of the convention was one of 
courage and good cheer and was a fitting 
climax to a year of splendid work. The 
convention theme was “World Builders 
for Christ,’ and the program committee, 
of which Mrs. R. H. Hay was chairman, 
had prayerfully planned appropriate 
“building material” for the various ses- 
sions. Miss Elsie Otto, formerly mission- 
ary to Africa, conducted meditations. 

The president, Mrs. H. C. Reller, now 
retiring after four years of splendid 
service, brought an encouraging resume 
of the year’s work with recommendations 
for future building. 

Greetings were presented by the 
synod’s builders, Dr. H. H. Bagger, pres- 
ident; Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, missionary 
superintendent; the Rev. A. W. Stremel, 
Inner Mission Superintendent; and 
by institutional representatives, the Rev. 
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Bernard Fetterly, Passavant Memorial 
Homes for Epileptics, Dr. M. M. All- 
beck, the Zelienople Orphans’ Home, and 
the Rev. Dan Bravin, Jewish Missions 
in Pittsburgh. Miss Thelma Greenert of 
Spring Garden, one of the synodical “spe- 
cials,” briefly reviewed work done in that 
field. The convention is to be congrat- 
ulated on its choice of evening speakers. 
Miss Christie Zimmerman of India 
brought the everyday life of her chosen 
field very close as with her youthful con- 
secration she presented that work. Sister 
Martha Hansen of the Baltimore Mother- 
house earnestly presented the deaconess 
calling at the Young Women’s banquet, 
at which 250 were present, and later at 
the evening service. 

At the day sessions the officers and 
department secretaries gave facts and 
figures about the work. Total member- 
ship, including Young Women and Light 
Brigade, 8,477. The increase in total of- 
ferings for the year was $1,756. Thank 
Offerings amounted to $7,335. Life and 
In Memoriam memberships increased, 
and a “shower” at the convention brought 
forty-nine additional. The goal adopted 
for Life Memberships for the coming 
year is “each society a Life Member be- 
fore the triennial convention.” The val- 
uation of box work increased $140; 381 
new subscriptions to Lutheran Woman’s 
Work were reported. Four Light Bri- 
gades were organized. 

Money for Africa’s station wagon, 
purchased jointly with the Alleghany 
synodical society, was $500 in excess of 
the required amount, the surplus being 
used to purchase an organ, screen the 
porch and provide a practice house at 
the E. V. Day School. The synodical spe- 
cial for the coming year is rural work 
in Kyushu, Japan. The “Love Gift” at 
the convention amounted to $277. A 
panel discussion on “Builders’ Problems” 
was helpful in the practical emphasis 
placed on each phase of missionary work. 
Mrs. J. S. Silvis, with a group of high 
school pupils, presented an impressive 
temperance sketch. 

Mrs. H. C. Reller, having served the 
constitutional limit of time, was suc- 
ceeded in office by Miss Elizabeth Knep- 
schield, matron of Cotta Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. Delegates to the triennial con- 
vention are Mrs. C. W. Barnett, Mrs. 
C. W. Baker, Mrs. R. A. Kline, Mrs. 
J. S. Silvis, Mrs. C. N. Schindler, Mrs. 
L. F. Wagschall, Mrs. F. H. Dauben- 
speck, Mrs. Howard Hannegan, and Miss 
Elizabeth Knepschield. The total regis- 
tration exceeded 300. The next conven- 
tion will be held within the bounds of the 
Erie Conference. Mrs. M. M. ALLBECK. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE PACIFIC WOMEN’S 
SOCIETY 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Pacific Synod held its thirtieth an- 
niversary convention in Zion Church, The 
Dalles, Ore., the Rev. J. W. Gable, sup- 
ply pastor, October 7-9. Beautiful 
weather continued throughout the stay 
of the delegates, who numbered seventy- 
eight, many of whom drove three hun- 
dred miles to attend the convention. 
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Mrs. Theo. Jansen of Seattle, pres- 
ident of the society, presided. The con- 
vention theme was “By His Help We Ad- 
vance”; the text, “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us,” I Sam. 7:12; and the 
missionary advance text, “Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward,” Ex. 14: 15. 

Impressive devotions were conducted 
by Mrs. P. A. Brandt, Mrs. J. L. Sawyer, 
Miss Ruth McKinney and Mrs. A. H. 
Arnold, all of Seattle, and Mrs. J. W. 
Gable. 

A short period of prayer and medita- 
tion was held in memory of those who 
have passed into glory. All through the 
convention Mrs. Grace Lewis of The 
Dalles presided at the organ presented 
to this congregation by parents in mem- 
ory of their daughter. A quartet, com- 
posed of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Nelson, the Rev. J. W. Gable, and Mrs. 
W. I. Eck, sang several selections. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: Mrs. F. S. Beistel, Eugene, Ore., 
president; Mrs. A. K. Walborn, Spokane, 
Wash., vice-president; Mrs. L. Witte, 
Chehalis, Wash., treasurer; Mrs. H. I. 
Spangler, Longview, Wash., recording 
secretary; Mrs. A. W. Nelson, Portland, 
Ore., statistical secretary. 

Mrs. H. I. Spangler is delegate to the 
triennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in 1987 and Mrs. Alma 
Hantel Arnold is the alternate. For the 
first time in the history of this synodical 
society a young woman delegate will be 
sent to the convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in Buffalo, N. Y., next 
year. 

The convention was honored by the 
presence of Miss Florence Welty, mis- 
sionary to India for twenty-four years. 
She brought many short but interesting 
messages. An anniversary hymn, written 
by Mrs. Arnold, was used. 

A Young Women’s Missionary Society 
organized in St. James’ congregation, 
Seattle, was welcomed into the synodical 
society. The first evening the Rev. W. I. 
Eck, pastor at The Dalles, but who was 
granted a year’s leave of absence last 
December on account of ill health, 
preached a fine sermon from Genesis 12, 
“The Premise of the Increasing Pur- 
pose.” This was followed by the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion. 

The anniversary banquet was the fea- 
ture of the second evening. Among other 
things on the program “Three Decades 
of Effort” were stressed. “The Decade of 
Beginning” was ably portrayed by Mrs. 
Anna Young of Seattle. Also as the first 
president she had the honor of present- 
ing a love gift of $25.50 and a corsage 
to the outgoing president, Mrs. Jansen, 
from the individual societies. “The 
Decade of Expansion,” by Mrs. Witte of 
Chehalis and “The Decade of Testing,” 
by Mrs. H. R. Allen of Seattle were both 
well given. The Rev. A. W. Nelson of 
Portland sang a song, the words of which 
were written by Mrs. A. M. Knudsen of 
Longview, Wash. 

At the deaconess centennial service a 
pageant, “The Garb of Serving Love,” 
was given by the young people and mo- 
tion pictures were shown of the Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse. A. H. ARNOLD. 
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AN INTERESTING PROGRAM 


“CHRISTWARD” was the theme of the 
fifty-fourth convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod, held in Messiah Church, Balti- 
more, October 6-8. 

The worship periods were led by Miss 
Mildred Winston, Student Secretary of 
the Board of Education, who based her 
meditations on the theme verse, “I am 
the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” 

A pageant, “The Garb of Serving 
Love,” was presented by the Baltimore 
Deaconess Motherhouse under the direc- 
tion of Sister Catherine Neuhardt, Dea- 
coness Secretary of the synodical society. 
The pageant was extremely well pre- 
pared and was most favorably received. 

The department secretaries’ reports 
were presented pictorially as “Building 
the Temple of Jehovah.” 

One of the most delightful features of 
the program was an address by Mrs. 
Ralph Cook, president of the National 
Association of College Women, who spoke 
of her own race, “The Negro American.” 

Miss Nona Diehl addressed the con- 
vention on “My Trip to Japan.” Miss 
Diehl and Miss Amelia Kemp conducted 
a forum on departmental work. These 
discussions were interesting and full of 
information. 

Dr. W. H. Greever’s’ address, ‘The 
Whole Program of the Whole Church,” 
was followed by a “visit” to exhibits ar- 
ranged by twelve boards and agencies of 
the United Lutheran Church, who also 
sent official representatives to explain 
how these boards and agencies function. 

At the dinner Wednesday evening 
Miss Marian Potts from Japan, Miss 
Nona Diehl, and Mrs. Gould Wickey 
were the speakers. 

A Life Membership was presented to 
the retiring vice-president, Mrs. I. D. 
Worman. All other officers were re- 
elected as follows: 

President, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, 
Washington, D. C.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Merle Cain, Washington, D. C.; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. A. J. Traver, Fred- 
erick, Md.; statistical secretary, Mrs. M. 
Edwin Thomas, Baltimore, Md.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harry B. Fogle, Uniontown, 
Md.; historian, Mrs. John C. Bowers, 
Catonsville, Md. 

An invitation to hold the 1937 conven- 
tion in St. Luke’s Church, Cumberland, 
was accepted. 

FLORENCE TRAVER, Sec. 


MISSIONARY ADVANCE 
STRESSED 


THE NINETEENTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Western Conference, Group A, of the 
Synod of the Northwest, held at Fargo, 
N. D., September 30 and October 1 was 
inspiring. The delegation was small, but 
what was lacking in numbers was made 
up in enthusiasm. It was with happy 
hearts that the delegates listened to re- 
ports and noted the increased amount of 
work and money that have been put in all 
departments this year. The addresses 
delivered by Mrs. Dressler of Minne- 
apolis, Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president 
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of the Northwest Synod, the Rev. Theo. 
Rees of Winnipeg, Man., and the Rev. 
E. E. Jensen of Grand Forks, gave new 
inspiration and zeal to carry on the work 
of missions. The Rev. W. P. Gerberding 
of Fargo told of his trip to the mission 
fields. Much information was gleaned 
from the open forum he held, at which 
the privilege was given to ask questions 
about China, Japan and India mission 
work. 

The topics for the devotions and ad- 
dresses were: “Christ Our Example in 
Service”; “Women Must Serve in the 
Home”; “How Can Women Become More 
Interested in Missions?” “Women Must 
Serve in the Parish’; and ‘Women Must 
Serve Throughout the World.” 

In commemoration of the centennial 
of the deaconess work in this country, 
Sister Lena Hestad of Fargo gave a 
splendid talk about the deaconess, her 
life and her work. 

Among the recommendations is one 
that we again wholeheartedly support 
the Missionary Advance program in the 
coming year, also one to recognize the 
Golden Opportunity of Thank Offering 
and the one hundredth anniversary of 
the deaconess work. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. W. P. Gerberding, Fargo, 
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N. D.; vice-president, Mrs. Theo. Rees, 
Winnipeg, Man.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Robert Clement, Killdeer, N. D.; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. E. E. Jensen, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; treasurer, Miss 
Sadie Rindahl, Fargo. 

Mrs. ROBERT CLEMENT. 


THE HANOVER CON- 
FERENCE 


The Hanover Conference of the Canada 
Synod met in St. Paul’s Church, Nor- 
manby Township, the Rev. H. K. Bin- 
hammer, pastor, October 7 and 8. Every 
active pastor of the organization was 
present, also the two Seniors, the Rev. 
J. Langholz of Ayton and the Rev. C. J. 
Maass of Detroit. Prof. H. Schorten, D.D., 
of Waterloo College and Seminary was 
absent owing to his duties. The opening 
service was conducted by the president. 

The executive committee announced the 
program for the spring conference and 
presented proposed rules and regulations 
of order relative to regular conference 
sessions. These were discussed and in 
part tentatively accepted. A matter of 
major importance that was discussed was 
the appointing of a committee to pre- 
pare ways and means for the possible 
erection of a suitable memorial in the 
cemetery of historic St. Paul’s Church, 
Normandby, to keep alive the memory of 
Pastor Behrens, first resident pastor of 
the parish. From this parish were 
served by him, as far as humanly pos- 
sible, the nearby congregations of Sul- 
livan Township (thirty miles away), 
Brant Township (ten miles), and Han- 
over (eight miles). ‘Considering the dif- 
ficult and hazardous traveling conditions 
in this then bush district of seventy-five 
years ago, this pastor was truly the 
pioneer of Lutheranism of the district 
of Ontario and for the present Canada 
Synod. 

In 1937 the Canada Synod will meet 
in Hanover, only eight miles north of the 
last resting place of this faithful pioneer 
pastor. 

The Stewardship Committee reported 
that more co-operation was needed to 
fulfill conference and synodical require- 
ments. The Music Committee presented 
plans for the Hymn Singing Festival to 
be held in St. Matthew’s Church, Han- 
over, on the evening of November 10, 
Luther’s birthday. The pastors, organ- 
ists, choir directors and choirs, as well 
as members of the neighboring congre- 
gations were urged to be present. 

Two very instructive papers were pre- 
sented and discussed to the benefit of 
everyone, namely, “The Old Testament 
and the Christian Faith,” by the Rev. H. 
Binhammer, and “Stewardship and Prac- 
tice,” by the Rev. E. J. Fischer of Walk- 
erton. 

The sermon at the service of Holy 
Communion was preached by the Rev. 
E. F. Sterz, his text being Eph. 5: 23, 
the theme, “Christ the Head.” 

The spring conference will meet in 
Owen Sound the last week in April, 1937. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. E. J. Fischer, Walk- 
erton; vice-president, the Rev. H. W. 
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Baetz, Chesley; secretary-treasurer, the 
Rev. G. F. Durst, Owen Sound. A Com- 
mittee on Stewardship and one on Church 
Music were appointed, also reporters to 
the three church papers. . 

F. L. HowAp, Reporter. 


CHAMPION IN ATTEND- 
ANCE 


Laura M. Gilbert, Pottstown, Pa., Has 
Forty-nine Years to Her Credit 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, Pottstown, Pa., 
is not militant in the matter, but it is 
the opinion of Pastor Luther A. Krouse 
and his Sunday school that one of their 
members has an unexcelled record for 
uninterrupted attendance at Sunday 
school. Miss Laura M. Gilbert, at a serv- 
ice of recognition and awards for faith- 
ful attendance held October 25, held first 
place with one year less than half a 
century to her credit. Pastor Krouse 
knows of no equal to this period of time. 

Interviewed by a reporter, Miss Gilbert 
disavowed any desire to “win a cham- 
pionship.” “I have gone to Sunday school 
all these years because I like to attend,” 
she explained. ‘ 

Emmanuel Sunday school is notably 
large in numbers, but its finely planned 
physical equipment, its loyal and capable 
corps of teachers, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the value of knowing one’s Bible 
enables it to be great as well as big. In 
addition to its expression of apprecia- 
tion of Miss Gilbert’s regularity, the 
service on October 25 gave prominence 
to the fourteen-year records of four other 
members. Two hundred one persons re- 
ceived recognition for one or more years 
of faithful attendance. 


GREAT SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
REFORMATION RALLY 


DARK SKIES, a slow, steady, all-day 
rain and cool weather were some of the 
untoward circumstances that presented 
themselves to the faithful Lutheran peo- 
ple of the great “Little Egypt” section 
of Southern Illinois on the afternoon of 
October 25. The occasion was the great 
Reformation Rally at Shryock Audi- 
torium of the Southern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College at Carbondale, Ill. It 
was a new venture, with the nearest Lu- 
theran congregation at DeSoto, six miles 
distant, and scattered as far as St. Louis, 
one hundred miles, and Olney, IIl., 140 
miles. But in spite of conditions, dis- 
tances and other attendant discomforts, 
the meeting was by no means a failure. 

An estimated four hundred people were 
on hand at 3.30 P. M. when the service 
got under way to the strains of “The 
Church’s One Foundation,” as the choir 
of forty voices came in solemn procession. 
The service was in charge of George 
Beiswanger, D.D., of Metropolis, pres- 
ident of the Southern Conference of the 
Illinois Synod. The Scriptures were read 
by H. L. McGill, D.D., Anna, IIl., and 
prayer by T. B. Uber, D.D., St. Louis, 
secretary of the Illinois Synod. ° 
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The sermon was delivered by Prof. 
William Eckert of the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary at Maywood, whose subject 
was, “The Reformation: Yesterday and 
Today.” It was forcefully pointed out 
that the Reformation, properly conceived 
and understood, is not,.merely an his- 
torical point, consummated on a certain 
date in the fifteenth century, but rather 
a matter still in progress. The Refor- 
mation must be made to touch every na- 
tion, every church, every individual life. 

After, the singing of Luther’s “A 
Mighty Fortress” the benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. F. W. Repke, 
pastor of the Wartburg Synod church 
at Campbell Hill, Il. 

Special music was furnished by the 
combined choirs of the churches of 
greater St. Louis, under the able direc- 
tion of Mrs. E. L. Doland of St. Mark’s. 
Mr. Roland A. Alpiser presided at the 
piano. The two anthems which added 
greatly to the occasion were “God Is Our 
Refuge,” and “Great Is the Lord.” 

Churches of the Illinois and Wartburg 
Synods joined in this rally. Present also 
were several members of St. Matthew’s 
congregation of Paducah of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. : 

The general committee in charge of 
the service consisted of the Rev. William 
Boatman of Murphysboro, the Rev. 
Lyman H. Grimes of Centralia, and Mr. 
A. W. Larson of St. Louis. 

PAUL T. HERSCH. 


CENTENNIAL OBSERVED AT 
ROSEVILLE, OHIO 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH anniversary of 
St. Paul’s Church, Roseville, Ohio, was 
observed during the week of October 4- 
11. The services began under the lead- 
ership of the pastor, the Rev. W. C. Buch- 
holtz, on the morning of October 4. The 
Rev. Joseph Frease, director of young 
people’s work in the Synod of Ohio, 
preached the sermons in the morning 
and in the evening. 

The sermons at the services held dur- 
ing the week following were preached by 
Dr. H. S. Garnes of Mansfield, on “The 
Church and the Community”; Dr. D. 
Bruce Young of Shelby, “The Church 
and Its World-wide Mission”; Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, president of the Synod of Ohio, 
“The Church Functioning Effectively”; 
Dr. W. L. Spielman of Marietta, “The 
Church and Her Unused Resources.” 

On Friday evening the men who have 
entered the ministry as sons of the con- 
gregation delivered the addresses: the 
Rev. Paul Wilson, the Rev. E. R. Cape- 
well, the Rev. Thomas Wilson, the Rev. 
John Wilson, the Rev. Carl Kessler, and 
the Rev. Guy Wilson. 

The sermon on the morning of October 
11 was preached by the pastor, and the 
celebration closed with the service on 
Sunday afternoon, at which time the ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. L. J. Smith 
of Cleveland, a former pastor of the con- 
gregation. Greetings were read from for- 
mer pastors or sons of former pastors. 
This was followed by a pageant. 

For a century St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church has been an important and in- 
fiuential factor in the history of Roseville 
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and vicinity. When this community was 
founded in 1812 it was settled largely by 
Lutherans, who came principally from 
Pennsylvania. In early years they met 
at each others’ houses and held services 
whenever the traveling missionary vis- 
ited the community. Their first house of 
worship was built of logs. 

A permanent organization by the Lu- 
therans was effected in 1836 with forty 
charter members. In 1849 they completed 
their first church building in which they 
worshiped until 1885, when their present 
church was built. The congregation has 
been served by twelve pastors, only three 
of whom besides the present pastor are 
living; namely, the Rev. George Smith 
of Seattle, Wash.; the Rev. L. J. Smith 
of Cleveland, Ohio; and the Rev. Paul 
R. Siebert of Milwaukee. 

Pastor Buchholtz has served the con- 
gregation since February 1, 1915. In this 
time 455 members have been received 
into active membership by confirmation 
and adult baptism; 391 infants have been 
baptized; 315 funeral services were con- 
ducted; and 123 weddings were sol- 
emnized. 

Four sons of former pastors have en- 
tered the ministry: Dr. W. L. Hunton 
and the Rev. C. K. Hunton, deceased; the 
Rev. Thomas Weiskotten of Detroit, and 
the Rev. Robert Weiskotten of New York. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


AN EPOCHAL EVENT in the religious his- 
tory of Red Wing, Minn., took place on 
October 11, when a half century of Chris- 
tian service by St. Paul’s Church was 
marked by a celebration. Services in the 
morning, afternoon and evening were at- 
tended by capacity audiences and proved 
inspiring. Speakers stressed the impor- 
tant part this congregation has had in 
the life of the community and the faith- 
ful work of its pastors and members in 
bringing it from a small beginning to be 
one of the largest churches in the com- 
munity. 

The sermon on Sunday morning was 
preached by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest. He 
referred to the trying conditions under 
which the church was organized fifty 
years ago by Dr. George H. Trabert of 
Lebanon, Pa. No church home was avail- 
able and services were conducted above 
stores, in vacant buildings, and in pri- 
vate homes. The congregation grew 
slowly and finally by heroic efforts was 
able to provide a small church. The pas- 
tors were men of character who were 
willing to undergo hardships in order to 
advance the Kingdom of God and the 
congregations were loyal supporters of 
their pastors’ work. 

Dr. Paul H. Roth, president of the 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Minneapolis, dwelt at length 
upon the history of the church. Dr. 
Charles L. Grant, pastor of Faith 
Church, St. Paul, preached in the after- 
noon and stressed the need of “Brotherly 
Love.” 

In the evening, after a luncheon and 
family hour in the assembly room, the 
members adjourned to the church for an 
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informal song service and greetings 
hour. The Rev. E. F. Marker is pastor 
of this active congregation. 


NEWS FROM THE GERMAN 
NEBRASKA SYNOD 
By the Rev. J. N. Marxen 


The Rev. A. Lentz, secretary of the 
German Nebraska Synod and pastor of 
Christ Church at Cedar Creek, was 
seriously injured by falling on the rim 
of a bucket, thus cutting a vein. He has 
nearly recovered and was able to attend 
the convention of the United Lutheran 
Church at Columbus. 


A very interesting letter about the 
work in our mission field in Japan was 
sent to the synod by Miss Helene Harder, 
missionary to that country, and was pub- 
lished in the synodical news circular. 
Miss Harder asked that missionaries be 
remembered in the prayers of those in 
the homeland and also conveyed hearty 
greetings and wishes for success to the 
synod. 


St. Paul’s congregation, Emerson, 
Nebr., the Rev. H. Welchert, pastor, cele- 
brated its golden jubilee recently. 
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The Rev. H. Boch received a call from 
the Board of American Missions as field 
secretary, and has accepted. 


The Rev. K. Runze received a call 
from a congregation in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and has accepted. 


The Rev. FE. C. Hansen received a call 
from Johnson, Nebr., and has entered 
upon the work there. 


The Rev. William Most will move to 
Wayne, and the Rev. W. Churchill to 
Ohiowa, Nebr. 


The Rev. M. Moehring has moved from 
Fontanelle to Grand Island, Nebr. 


Mr. Herbert Pett was licensed and is 
serving the congregation at Stillwater, 
Okla. Miss Irmgard Pett, daughter of 
the Rev. R. Pett of Hoisington, Kan., was 
united in marriage to the Rev. Aksel 
Larson, Lansing, Mich. 


Christ Church, Cedar Creek, Nebr., the 
Rev. A. Lentz, pastor, celebrated its Mis- 
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sion Festival October 4. Speakers were 
the Rev. H. J. Diekhoff of Otoe, and the 
Rev. H. M. Biedenweg of Sterling, Nebr. 
The collection, on account of the difficulty 
in travel caused by muddy roads, was 
not as large as other years. 


St. John’s Church, Scribner, the Rev. 
E. Wendt, pastor, celebrated its Mission 
Festival September 28. Speakers were 
the Rev. W. Strunk of Creston and the 
Rev. J. Peil of Emerald. The Rev. H. 
Rhode spoke to the Sunday school. The 
attendance was good and the collection, 
on account of the drought suffered in this 
locality, was smaller than in previous 
years. 


CINCINNATI NEWS 


“EXAMINING the Church” was the sub- 
ject of the Reformation Day address de- 
livered Sunday evening, November 1, at 
Trinity Church, Bellevue, Ky., by Dr. 
EK. E. Flack, professor of Old Testament 
at Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio. His text was Ps. 48:12-14. The Rev. 
Howard Hauter of Florence, Ky., led the 
a cappella choirs of Hopeful and Hebron 
churches, in the singing of special music. 
The Rey. C. Myron Danford is pastor of 
this congregation. 

The purpose of the celebration, accord- 
ing to the Northern Kentucky Commit- 
tee, which planned the service, was to 
“re-emphasize those principles of the 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth 
century that have given us political and 
religious freedom today, universal educa- 
tion and re-evaluation of the importance 
of the individual.” 


Eight young people from Norwood 
Church have recently received the first 
Certificates of Progress to be issued by 
the Parish and Church School Board to 
students completing the elementary series 
of teacher training text books. The Rev. 
E. S. Spees has announced that the Nor- 
wood Junior Church has begun its fourth 
year of activity. The program includes 
a graded service of worship, expressional 
activity, the learning of Bible stories, 
and the memorizing of hymns and parts 
of the catechism. 


“Religion in Russia” was the subject 
of a paper read before the Greater Cin- 
cinnati Association of Lutheran Pastors 
by the Rev. Roger Imhoff at the October 
meeting held at Norwood Church, Octo- 
ber 5. The Rey. E. 8. Spees is president 
of the organization. 

RoGER IMHOFF. 


MISSION FESTIVALS 


October 11, St. Paul’s congregation of 
Diller, Nebr., celebrated its annual Mis- 
sion Festival. Services were conducted 
morning and afternoon, the guest preach- 
ers being the Rev. W. G. Goemmel of 
Platte Center, the Rev. E. C. Hansen of 
Johnson, and the Rev. K. Klinger of Han- 
over, Kan. The weather was ideal, the 
church was filled for both services, the 
offering was fairly good, considering the 
crop failures in the past year. The Sun- 
day school hour was spent in a discus- 
sion of the mission field in Liberia, 
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Africa, and the work of Miss Bertha 
Koenig, who has visited the congrega- 
tion several times and is personally 
known to many of the people. The school 
gave a special offering to help put a zine 
roof on Miss Koenig’s prayer house. 


Zion Church; south of Diller, Nebr., 
the Rev. K. Vorderman pastor, held its 
annual Mission Festival October 18. The 
Rev. L. J. Wolff of Diller and the Rev. 
F. Erhard Eilers of Lanham were the 


preachers. They presented the work of © 


the United Lutheran Church in our six 
mission fields and the hardships and sac- 
rifices that our missionaries endure for 
the work of our Lord. Both services were 
well attended. The offering for missions 
amounted to somewhat over $40. 


St. John’s congregation of Lanham, 
Nebr., the Rev. F. Erhard Hilers pastor, 
celebrated its annual Mission Festival, 
October 11. Two, services were held, in 
which the Rev. E. Hansen of Johnson, 
Nebr., the Rev. K. Klinger of Hanover, 
Kan., and the Rev. W. Goemmel of 
Platte Center, Nebr., preached the ser- 
mons. The offering amounted to $86. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Bristol, Conn. On October 11 a large 
congregation filled Zion Church to pay 
tribute to their pastor, the Rev. John 
Schulze, on the fifth anniversary of his 
ordination. At a special evening service, 
the Rev. Paul E. T. Lemke of Passaic, 
N. J., a friend of the pastor’s family, 
based his sermon on I Thess. 2: 10-13, 
reminding pastor and people to preach 
and receive the Word of God rightly and 
not as the word of man. 

The Rev. William Bruckner, president 
of the New England Conference, chose 
as his text Matt. 14: 17 and emphasized 
the five fundamental requirements for 
Christian living: Faithfulness, Friend- 
liness, Felicity, Fight and Fortitude. The 
Rev. A. M. Schroeder of -Terryville, 
Conn., and the Rev. Oscar Werner of 
New Britain, neighbors of the Bristol 
congregation, read the liturgy. The adult 
quartet and Junior Choir sang anthems. 

At the close of the service the pres- 
ident of the church board presented Pas- 
tor Schulze with a beautiful robe, and 
the president of the Intermediate Luther 
League added a gold cross to the fine 
gift. Messages of felicitation were read 
during the service, one coming from the 
pastor’s father-in-law, the Rev. John 
Scheer of Tavistock, Ontario, Canada. 
Following the service a social hour was 
enjoyed and the women of the congrega- 
tion served refreshments in the church 
parlors, at which time many more fitting 
messages were delivered by the guest and 
visiting pastors and members of the con- 
gregation. 


Denver, Colo. Fall and winter work 
started with enthusiasm at Messiah 
Chureh and all organizations are well 
launched in their programs. The pastor, 
the Rev. Wilson P. Ard, issued a card 
announcing sermons and special events 
up to January 1, 1937. The first social 
was held October 19, when two hundred 
persons gathered for a splendid program 
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and fine fellowship. Each organization of 
the church had a speaker to present in 
three minutes the plans and objectives 
of that particular group, so as to ac- 
quaint old and new members with the 
complete church program. 

A special effort was made last spring 
to secure $2,500 for the purpose of pay- 
ing street widening taxes and other 
debts. Pledges received totaled more 
than $3,100, and of this amount $2,900 
has been paid in cash. All taxes have 
been paid, and the $2,000 loan owing to 
the Board of American Missions has 
been reduced to $900. The enterprise 
was a splendid example of co-operation, 
generosity and church enthusiasm. 

In 1935 this congregation paid its ap- 
portionment 118 per cent, and the 1936 
apportionment will be paid 125 per cent. 
For the past four years Messiah has 
had the largest per capita contributions 
for current expenses, for benevolences, 
and for all purposes among the congre- 
gations of the Rocky Mountain Synod. 
In 1935 in Messiah the average per 
capita for current expenses was $33.70; 
for benevolences $8; for all purposes 
$41.70. 

_ Church and Sunday school attendance 
is excellent. The church is growing in 
numbers and influence. Messiah occupies 
the finest church site in the city, and 
architecture and landscaping combine to 
form a picture of charm and loveliness. 

Coming events include a guest musicale 
and tea November 15; the annual con- 
gregational dinner meeting December 7; 
Kiwanis Club guest day December 13; 
Christmas cantata by the choir, and the 
ninth annual midnight candlelight serv- 
ice on Christmas Eve. On November 8 
Ed. C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado, 
officials of the state and army, officers 
and enlisted men of the 168th Field 
Artillery Regiment, National Guard, will 
attend church in a body. Pastor Ard is 
Captain Chaplain of this regiment. The 
pastor has been in this parish almost 
thirteen years. 


CONFERENCE 


The Western Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet in St. Mark’s Church, Fremont, Ohio, 
the Rev. Frederick Otto, pastor, November 16 and 
17. Holy Communion on Monday, November 16, 
at 1.30 P. M. George F. Weissling, Sec. 


INNER MISSION LEAGUE 


The annual meeting of the Lutheran Inner. Mis- 
sion League of the Miami Valley will be held 
Sunday afternoon, November 22, at 2.30 o’clock, 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Library Park, 
Dayton, Ohio. Election of officers and all regular 
business of the League will be conducted. 

Lawrence S. Price, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Fellows. On the evening of October 17, at the 
residence of her daughter, Mrs. Robert H. Hiller, 
Springfield, Ohio, Mrs. James E. Fellows entered 
into rest. 

Mrs. Fellows had been deeply interested in the 
work of the church, having been for many years 
a member of St. James’ Lutheran Church of New 
York City. While retaining her membership there 
she became a devout attendant at the services of 
the Fourth Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio, 
worshiping there regularly until prevented by the 
infirmities of age. 

The funeral service was held at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Hiller with interment in Green- 
wood Cemetery, New York City. E. G. Howard. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, God, in His infinite and inscrutable 
wisdom, has permitted a tragic accident to take 
=m us our beloved pastor, the Rev. J. J. Gent, 
an 
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New 1936 CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOKS 


for General Christmas Gifts and Sunday School Remembrances 


Of all the gifts that may be presented to children at Christmas none brings so real 
and permanent a blessing as good books, chosen to suit their years and carrying the 
message and spirit of Christmas in stories that delight their hearts. Our juveniles for 
1936 are gift books of this character. They are both entertaining and inspiring. 


THE MISSING HEIRLOOM 


BY ETHEL STEWARD SOUTHCOTT - For Children 8 to 13 


Here’s a story with plenty of action, and a bit of mystery. 
Most of the events have to do with the search for a precious 


STORIES OF JESUS. Book II. 


BY EUDORA LANDSTROM OLSON - For Children 4 to 9 


A mother tells these-stories in the happy and intimate 
‘way in which she has told them at home to her own chil- 
dren. They continue the life of Christ begun in Book I. 
There are twenty-five interesting stories. Some of them 
record events in the Saviour’s life, such as His miracles and 
His experiences with His disciples; others retell some of the 
simpler parables, and point their lessons for young lives. Al- 
ways reverent and true to the Bible account, they are at the 
same time told in a way that makes them very much alive. 
The children will enjoy reading these stories. There are 
many beautiful Bible pictures. 
lithographed in nine colors, Price, 25 cents each. In dozen 
lots, net, 20 cents each, 


Attractive board covers, 


Ye HE 
|. MISSING 
© HEIRLOOM. 


family heirloom that has strangely disappeared. The children | [| sau 


had been entrusted with its care while the parents were on a 
trip abroad. They were long in finding a clue that led to its 
discovery. Between times of searching these happy Christian 
children had other exciting experiences. The stoty tells how 
an unkind suspicion on the part of one of the boys was over- 
come, and teaches lessons of love and comradeship. It is 
amusing, too, not least because of the part a parrot plays in 
it. Ninety-six pages. Attractive cover. Price, 30 cents each. 


In dozen lots, net, 24 cents each. 


SCHOOL DAYS AT BIG HOLLY 
BY OLIVE VINCENT MARSH - - - - - = For Children 12 to 17 


This book takes the reader to the Kentucky Mountains, The 
visit will be as interesting and enlightening to him as it was 
to the young girl of the story. She had not been greatly in- 
terested in the work among mountaineer children which her 
church helped to support. Then she spent a few weeks with an 
aunt who taught a mission school in the mountains. Her out- 
look was changed entirely as she saw the courage and ambi- 
tion of underprivileged boys and girls and their’ response to the 
efforts made to give them an education for mind and soul. With 
them, too, she shares exciting adventures. A fine story for 
girls and boys. A true picture of mountain life. 96 pages. 
Attractive cover. Price, 30c each. In dozen lots, net, 24c each. 
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Whereas, during his short pastorate, he had en- 
deared himself to us beyond measure through his 
friendliness, his sympathy and his consuming ob- 
session for the work of the Master, A 

Be It Resolved, That we, the congregation of 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Nokomis, IIL, 
humbly bow to the will of the Almighty and thank 
Him with grateful hearts for the blessings of 
Pastor Gent’s leadership, which, although all too 
short, can never be forgotten; and for his in- 
fluence, which will always leave its imprint upon 
our lives. 

Be It Further Resolved, That our tenderest sym- 
pathy be extended to Pastor Gent’s family, who 
have shared with him our admiration and affec- 
tion and with whom we trust we shall always 
keep a warm bond of friendship. 

Be It Further Resolved, That these resolutions 
shall be spread upon the records of this church 
and that one copy shall be sent to the family of 
Pastor Gent and one copy to THE LUTHERAN. 

George Sale, 
Rual Grabbe, 
Claude Hamlin, Committee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Baltzly, D.D., O. D., from 1618 Penn St., Denver, 
Colo., to 847 S. 14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Beisecker, Ludwig, from 25 Sycamore St., Natrona, 


at to 2114 Rockledge St., N. S., Pittsburgh, 


Be 

Bielitz, Walte J., from 6127 155th St., Flushing, 
a 8 N. Y., to 6122 159th St., Flushing, L. I., 

Blank, iMiranklin K., from 426 W. Delavan Ave., 
eo N. Y., to 196 W. Second St., Oswego, 


Blank, J. Sahner, from 196 W. Second St., Oswego, 
N. Y., to 426 W. Delavan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fischer, C., from R. F. D. No. 3, Waterloo, Iowa, 
to R. F. D. No. 3, Waverly, Iowa. 

Klug, C. S., from 505 S. Aurora St., Easton, Md., 
to 170 S. Second St., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Larson, W. W., from 2347 Charlestown Ave., 
Up cd Ohio, to 2334 Charlestown Ave., Toledo, 

io. 

Lutz, W. A., from 219 Mitchell Ave., Salisbury, 
N. C., to 205 Beall St., Lenoir, N. C. 

Mehlenbacher, W. A., from Morrisburg, Ont., 
Canada, to 18 Victoria Ave., South Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. 

Mueller, Luther C., from 816 High St., Lanark, 
Ill., to 502 E. Diggens St., Harvard, Il. 

Richards, H. Branson, from 4 W. High St., 
Lebanon, Pa., to 53 Chestnut St., Lebanon, Pa. 

Rubrecht, D.D., G. Keller, from 1700 High St., 
Tanoolng Nebr., to 847 S. 14th St., Lincoln, 

ebr. 
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SEASONAL ITEMS 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NEW INFORMATION 
OFFERING DEVICES 


Christmas Offering Box No. 27 


A Christmas Offering Box especially pre- The Whole Program of the Whole Church 
pared for us. Very heavy substantial card- 
poe construction, with most attractive 

esigns in green and white on the front and 
back. Front design illustrated. Design on INDISPENSABLE 
vee side shows Pug ide sree. With 

cripture passage and provision for noting i 1 

name and address of contributor. All this and more in the 

Size, 242 x 334 x 1% inches. 


Price, 5 cents each; $2.75 a hundred, 
postpaid. 
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Appointed Lessons for all Sundays 
Church Calendar Daily Lessons for Home or Church 
Liturgical Colors and Suggested Anthems (dated) 
Schedule for Presentation of Causes 


Neng Officers, Boards and Committees of U. L. C. A. 
Christmas Offering Box No. 5 Corporate titles (for bequests, etc.) 
and heaty ‘pesisvoard des lth dealer i Direcos einai de eee 
SOE ANOriBOR tor noting nae eat ore ; Institutions, educational and merciful 
dress of contributor. Ministers 


Congregations—geographical and synodical 


Parochial—by synods 
Auxiliary—by groups 
Institutional—by officers 
General—in totals 


Statistics 


Price low enough on quantity orders for congregations to place a copy in every | 
home, or certainly in hands of all officers, teachers and leaders. q 
Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or more at 10 cents a copy, delivery extra. a 


No. 5 


. Size, 144 x 214 x 314 inches. 
Price, 50 cents a dozen; $1.50 for fifty; 
$2.75 a hundred, postage extra. 


i and Stren, 
Inexpensive Envelopes ENGLISH BLOCK CALENDAR ° 
Beare 7 “LIGHT AND STRENGTH CALENDAR” Pg caurnpan 

is y (ig 


Lag rigtmas 1937 
| (OX Offering An English block calendar for daily devotions through- 


MAN I: out the year. The meditation for each day is based on one 
A or two verses selected from the indicated Bible reading 
i for that day. The daily pages may be torn off as used. 
=a This issue has been prepared and printed by a Lutheran 
agency in this country. It will therefore prove more ac- 
= ceptable than prior issues published abroad. 
No. 2 (illustrated above). Design in green Mounted on a card with eyelet for hanging. Price, 60 
ink on white stock. Size, 444 x 21% inches. cents each; $6.00 a dozen, postage extra. 


Price, 30 cents a 100; $2.00 a 1,000. 

No. 1010. (Not illustrated.) Xmas design 
lithographed in colors. Size, 334 x 214 inches. 
Price, 40 cents a 100; $3.50 a 1,000. 
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